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in Memoriam 


DENNIS CARDINAL DOUGHERTY 


THe years of Cardinal Dougherty, exceeding as they did the narrow 
span of life ordinarily allotted to mortals, were crowded with unusual 
achievements of the greatest significance. He belongs to the truly great 
of his time. Of towering moral and spiritual stature, the impact of his 
personality was not only felt in his large diocese but extended to national 
and international affairs. This far-flung influence is the more remarkable, 
as he never stooped to the use of purely political means nor went out of 
his way to seek publicity. A crusader Cardinal Dougherty was, but not 
of the sensational type. His method of procedure was that of Catholic 
Action, which time and again the Popes have designated as the agency by 
which the improvement of public morality, the renewal of society, and 
the regeneration of humanity are to be brought about. This way of pro- 
ceeding does not alienate those of other religious convictions, and provides 
a basis for the codperation of all men of good will. That was the reason 
why men of all faiths rallied to support the campaigns inaugurated by the 
Cardinal, who calmly appealed to the moral sense of the community in 
defense of human decency. Again and again his sole reliance on spiritual 
and moral forces was justified, and it became the accepted pattern of 
Catholic national action. 

As a result of a strange historical conjuncture, the Cardinal’s episcopal 
career was cast in two hemispheres, which no doubt accounts for his uni- 
versal sympathies and his profound understanding of racial mentalities. 
His prolonged sojourn in the Far East gave him the world outlook for 
which he was noted and the Pauline spirit of an all-embracing Apostolicity. 
After a brief term of teaching at St. Charles Seminary, he was sent as 
bishop to the Philippine Islands which had been ceded to the United 
States. Here a gigantic task of reconstruction awaited him, since the 
war-ravished country had become impoverished, and religious life com- 
pletely disorganized and disrupted. Internal dissensions and schisms 
seriously aggravated the situation. Undaunted by obstacles and diffi- 
culties, the youthful apostle addressed himself to the work before him. 
In travelling from one part of the extensive field of his missionary labors 
to others, he encountered many hardships and adventures of which in 
later years he would often give an engaging account when surrounded by 
an intimate circle of friends. Two dioceses in the Philippines which he 
found in ruins, he rebuilt materially as well as spiritually. He made 
many trips to his native country in order to secure the necessary funds 
for this work of rehabilitation. 

The next scene in his episcopal career was the See of Buffalo, to which 
he was transferred in 1915. He proved himself a financial organizer of no 
mean ability when in the short space of three years he liquidated a heavy 

















debt under which the diocese had been groaning. Called to a more 
arduous field of labor, he took with him the satisfaction of leaving the 
See to a bright and unencumbered future. 

The culmination of his episcopal career was his appointment to the 
Metropolitan See of Philadelphia and his subsequent elevation to the 
rank of Cardinal. The archbishop repeated the successes of the bishop 
only on a larger scale. Without delay after his arrival in his new See 
in 1918, he took upon himself the full burden of the administration of the 
large diocese, to all branches of which he devoted his individual care and 
attention. Perhaps he was exacting, but neither did he ever spare him- 
self. Endowed with splendid health, his capacity for work was extra- 
ordinary; yet, he had great consideration for those of weaker physical 
constitution and never demanded of anyone more than could reasonably 
be expected. 

The growth which the Philadelphia Diocese experienced under his 
administration cannot be called anything else than phenomenal and 
spectacular. Numerous new parishes were created, churches were erected, 
ample provisions were made for the spiritual care of the Colored popula- 
tion; the facilities for the care of orphans, the aged, the homeless, the 
blind, the handicapped of every kind were expanded; new hospitals were 
built, and welfare institutions of every description founded. The expan- 
sion was particularly impressive in the line of education, and a well- 
planned and unified network of high schools, academies and colleges was 
built up. Exiled religious communities from other countries found new 
homes in the diocese. On the other hand, Philadelphia sent groups of its 
teaching congregations to South America to promote Catholic education. 
The success of all these undertakings was due to the personal interest 
which the Cardinal took in them; he wrote personal letters thanking for 
contributions made to the Diocesan Charities, thus graciously sharing 
with the least the merit for what was being accomplished. 

The crowning glory of the Cardinal’s works is the new seminary which 
with a clear intuition he foresaw would be the powerhouse of spiritual 
energy for the future of the diocese. 

In the great building program, which of course involved no small 
financial outlay, the Cardinal was enthusiastically supported both by the 
clergy and the laity. 

The secret of the late Cardinal’s success lay in his personality, which was 
characterized by transparent singleness and sincerity of purpose. He was 
a churchman foremost and always. Out of this grew his devotion to the 
interests of the Church and his touching loyalty to the Vicar of Christ. 
Unquestionably it also motivated his preference for Canon Law, because 
Canon Law is the very expression of the life of the Church. Staunchly 
he fought for the rights of the Holy See, and vigorously protested against 
religious persecution in any form. His conservatism did not blind him 
to the needs of the times. Long before others realized the danger, he 
recognized the menace inherent in Communism, and did not hesitate to 
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With God on Vacation 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.s.P. 


A DARING CREW were the men 


who sailed the “Kon-Tiki.” If you have 
read the book or seen the movie about 
this adventurous band of seafarers, you 
are well aware that they had all the 
boldness of the Vikings. In 
order to test a theory that the Poly- 
from South 
Asia, 


ancient 
nesians originally came 


America rather than from this 


scientific expedition defied all the terrors 
of the sea for thirteen weeks. Neverthe- 
less, they were prudent enough to keep 


in touch with civilization by means of 


radio. 

Some of our parishioners throw pru- 
dence to the winds and break contact 
with God when they go away for a sum- 
mer vacation. Maybe it is necessary to 
disconnect’ the fan or the refrigerator 
before locking up and leaving for the 
mountains, but it ts pathetic for a Catho- 
lic to disconnect that supply line to God 
God takes a 
vacation, nor can we ever afford to take 


we call religion, never 
a vacation from our dependence on God. 

| suppose this summer madness, when 
it occurs, arises from lack of integration: 
the Catholic who discards his religion on 
vacation, or perhaps narrows it down to 
a last-minute dash to church on Sunday 
morning, is simply a Catholic who has 
not succeeded in working religion into 
the fabric of his life. 
on the hat of the clown in the circus, this 
Catholic’s religion perches precariously 
It is an eccentric and 


Like the pigeon 


on his shoulders. 


embarrassing burden that he is only too 
ready to shake off, as he shakes off the 
thought of that $1000 check he endorsed 
last month as an accommodation for a 
wastrel friend. But the man who has 
integrated his religion and his life looks 
upon religion as a “natural”—a factor 
in his life that he would not care to dis- 
card any more than he would discard 
the woman he loves. Religion dovetails 
neatly into his life at all times and all 
places—in the office and at Ebbets 
Field, from the first blossoms of spring- 
time till the last dying leaves of autumn. 


NEGLECT OF RELIGIOUS DUTIES 

DURING VACATION 

Now, | don’t think there is much to 
be gained from ranting about religious 
duties in the summer time, but | do 
think it advisable to point out two facts: 
(L) a religion easily shuffled off in sum- 
mer time is probably a religion of fear 
rather than love, and (2) to forget God 
in the midst of the wonders of nature is 
to neglect a rich source of inspiration and 
grace, 

There is every reason why Catholics 
can make vacation time a_ period of 
prayer in the best sense of constant con- 
tact with and awareness of the presence 
of God. Some might say that this would 
take all the fun out of vacation except 
for monks, but, as a matter of fact, 
awareness of the God of Nature should 
add zest to the joys of vacation for the 
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normal Catholic. I don’t mean that 
every Catholic should stuff his travelling 
bags with prayer-books. No need of 
books; as Shakespeare said, there are 
“books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stone. ...’’ God can be found in the 
little bypaths in the woods, in the but- 
terfly alighting on a flower, in the sunset 
behind the rustic bridge on the far 
horizon. 

If a non-Christian like the inventor 
Edison firmly believed in a supreme 
intelligence pervading the universe, cer- 
tainly Catholics should have no diffi- 
culty in discerning the evidences of 
Divine Intelligence in the world of 
wonders under the open sky. “I will 
raise my eyes unto the everlasting 
hills,” sang the Psalmist. Oftentimes 
we Catholics rely heavily on the argu- 
ment from cause and effect in proving 
the existence of God, then we go out 
into the world of God’s creation and 
ignore it all. It may be difficult to see 
the hand of God if we raise our eyes unto 
the roof of the nearby hotel where the 
incinerator is scattering its soot and 
ashes all over the neighborhood; but 
out in the open country (if the bil- 
boards have not yet invaded the sanc- 
tum) one has to blindfold one’s eyes to 
shut out reflections of the power and 
glory of God. 


HAND OF DIVINE ARTIST IS 
MANIFEST IN NATURE 


We don’t need to be poets to discover 
the hiding places of our hidden God. 
Some extraordinarily sensitive souls can 
find the hand of the Divine Artist in the 
wing of the bee or the eye of a beetle, but 
not all of us are so exquisitely fashioned. 
However, there are times when the dull- 
est human clod must awaken to the 
invisible glory behind some natural 
beauty. Perhaps some afternoon in late 
July the vacationing bank-clerk decides 
to tune up his flabby muscles by rowing 
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a boat on the lake near the cottage where 
he is staying for two weeks. Dusk is 
descending and lights are beginning to 
appear on the shoreline. The sun is 
setting on a horizon full of fleecy clouds 
ablaze in golden fire. All around the 
lake shore is silence, perhaps like the 
Great Silence at a monastery in North- 
umbria after Augustine and his monks 
had brought the peace of Christ to the 
Anglo-Saxons. There is no sound on the 
lake save the lifting oars, no movement 
except a few insects skimming over the 
unrippled surface of the water—and yet 
this clerk would have to be stupendously 
dull not to sense the Presence on the 
water. In one of his poems, Alfred 
Noyes tells of the wind whispering in the 
cool of the evening, and how it becomes 
for him “the fringes of His garment, in 
the fading glory softly rustling as He 
cometh o’er the far green hill.”” How 
many Christians in the heavy peace that 
falls upon a mountain lake at dusk have 
seen behind the curtain and thought of 
Christ walking on the water once again 
as He walked on the Lake of Galillee! 
No soaring degree of mystical awareness 
is needed for such an experience; years 
of Christian education will simply come 
to focus in the presence of God’s graphic 
arts. 

Or consider the flight of birds. How 
can a man look at a V-formation of fly- 
ing birds and not think of the Mind that 
infused into these creatures the wonders 
of instinct. Of course, there are some 
human beings who have blunted their 
natural curiosity, but if a person is 
normally intelligent he marvels at the 
long and treacherous journeys these 
winged aviators make twice a_ year. 
What impels them to take wing and be 
off on their way early in Spring and 
again in the Fall? The inscription from 
Herodotus over the entrance to the 
Main New York Post Office is surely 
fulfilled in these birds: “Neither snow 
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nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night 
stays these couriers from the swift com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds.” 
Who appointed the golden plover to fly 
from the Arctic to the Argentine twice a 
year? Who tells the scarlet tanager to 
make its way from New York to Peru? 
The little bird called the “tern” travels 
about 22,000 miles a year in its round- 
trip migration from the Arctic to points 
south and return. What role do these 
fliers play in the over-all divine plan? 
These are like the questions that Augus- 
tine asked of created things (cfr. ‘The 
Confessions’) and he was told: “We 
did not make ourselves. Ask Him who 
made us.” 

In the sacristy after Mass, the priest 
recites the Canticle of the Three Chil- 
dren. In it he calls on all created things 
to glorify God. Beginning with the 
angels, the Psalm then summons the 
sun and moon and stars, ice and snow, 
mountains and hills, seas and rivers, the 
sea-monsters and everything that moves 
in the waters, the birds of the air, and all 
beasts and cattle. As these creatures of 
the lower kindgoms give praise to God 
by their very existence, so we can give 
glory in our hymn of creation by recog- 
nizing the perfections of God with our 
intelligence and by loving Him with our 
hearts. Is that not prayer? 

EXAGGERATED SENTIMENTALITY 

OF NATURE CULTS 

Doubtless some Catholics shy off from 
communing with God in nature because 
they are sickened by the sentimentality 
of nature cults. We have all met the 
weird fellow who claims that the religion 
of nature is enough; sufficient unto him 
is the altar on the good earth in the 
cathedral of the pines. I remember 
Channing Pollock some years ago writ- 
ing an article explaining why he did not 
feel the need of going to church. He 


alleged that he could get more out of 


worship under the open skies than out of 
a sermon droned by a clergyman in a 
church building. Perhaps he had good 
reason to complain about the lack of 
inspiration in his local preachers, but 
nature worship after all is the cult of a 
dreamer. To be very practical, how 
many days a year does the weather per- 
mit worship at sunrise by a waterfall? 
It’s cold enough in some of our churches, 
and the roofs of some of them leak badly, 
but imagine trying to pray in wet shoes 
with the rain dripping down your neck 
in a temperature around the freezing 
point? The same very sensible reasons 
that impel us to live in a house also im- 
pel us to worship in a church. 

Moreover, to use a slang expression, 
Mother Nature may be beautiful at cer- 
tain seasons but she is “dumb.” She 
cannot answer the deeper questions that 
plague the mind, nor can she give solace 
to the soul in dark hours of fearful pain. 
“Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake 
my drought,” wrote Francis Thompson 
in his Hound of Heaven. Never once did 
Nature drop the veil of sky and show 
him the breasts of her tenderness. Na- 
ture has looked on all the evils that 
have harassed and disgraced the history 
of the world, but never once has any 
star or cloud or heaven-kissing hill 
wiped away a single human tear. God 
never intended nature to be anything 
more than a “dumb servitor.”” To ask 
for information or for consolation from 
her is to ask too much. Nature is but a 
ladder, a rose-trellised ladder, to raise 
our hearts and minds to the contempla- 
tion of Someone above and beyond all 
the powers of the material world. 

A Catholic will find it no burden to 
pass from contemplation of the Divine 
Creator to contemplation of Jesus 
Christ, who can answer all the questions 
of the mind and who can solace the 
aching heart. Is it a far cry from the 
God of the everlasting hills to the God 
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of the tabernacle? Not for a Catholic! 
He knows that the three Persons of the 
Trinity actually created the world. By 
a theological process we attribute Crea- 
tion to the Father, but the Son and the 
Holy Ghost also participated in the work 
of Creation. Unless we see Christ in 
nature, there is danger that we take on 
some of the savage character of nature. 
We know that nature is “red in tooth 
and claw,” that birds of prey circle in the 


sky searching for victims, that the wolf 


and the bear prowl in the forest ready to 
tear to pieces the gentle deer, leaving 
only a cluster of bones and blood on the 
green grass. But it is from our aware- 
ness of the gentle Christ behind the cur- 
tain that we learn gentleness. If lam to 
learn brotherly love, [ must learn it 
from Him. 


PERSONAL INTEREST OF GOD 
IN HIS HUMBLEST WORKS 


There are some who say that the God 
of nature is so vast that He could not 
be interested in our little questions and 
problems. The stars in our sky are 
more numerous than all the souls that 
have departed this world since the time 
of Adam. How could the Designer of 
such an immense universe take a_per- 
sonal interest in our affairs? An 
astronomer is reported to have looked 
up from his telescope and to have re- 
marked with a slight touch of triumph: 
“You cannot shake hands with the 
Creator of this!” We do not believe 
that we can shake hands with the 
Creator of this almost infinite universe, 
but we do believe that He watches over 
us and is closer to us than He would be 
if we could shake His hand. Christ is as 
solicitous for us now as in the days of His 
flesh in Palestine. Then He told us in 
parables of the personal interest that 
God takes in the affairs of each person 
on earth. He welcomes back the sinner 
as in the case of the Prodigal Son; He 
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even searches out the sinner and pursues 
him as the Good Shepherd searched for 
the one lost sheep. If no sparrow falls 
to the ground without His knowledge, 
how can He fail to notice us and our 
troubles—we who, as He plainly de- 
clared, mean more to Him than many 
sparrows! Even the very hairs of our 
head are numbered under [His providen- 
lial eye. 

When we Catholics gaze upon the 
wonders of nature, therefore, we see 
Christ everywhere. The non-Catholic 
poet Housman saw the cherry trees in 
bloom “wearing white for Eastertide.” 
We see all nature wearing some external 
symbol of the life of Christ. Perhaps no 
one has expressed it more beautifully 
than the great martyr-poet of the Easter 


Week Rebellion, Joseph Mary Plunkett: 


| see His blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


CREATION INCOMPLETE WITHOUT 

MAN—AND WITHOUT CHRIST 

St. Thomas says that God came to the 
world in order to redeem us from sin. 
But there are many theologians who 
maintain with Scotus that the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity would 
have come to the world even if man had 
never fallen: that the order of Creation 
demands the Incarnation as its crown 
and consummation. There is an ascend- 
ing order of perfection in created things. 
We start with the dazzling beauty of the 
mineral kingdom; then we ascend 
through the higher perfection of the 


plant with all its intricate patterns of 


leaf and branch and flower; still higher 
we go through the next rank—the ani- 
mal kingdom. We see the power of the 
elephant, the bear, the lion and the 
monsters of the sea, the grace of the 
antelope and the gazelle and the deer, 
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the brilliance of the peacock and the 
exquisite beauty of the hummingbird. 
Finally we arrive at the peak of creation, 
man, in Whom you find the lower levels 
of life joined to the high level of matter 


that is conscious of itself, a material 


being with the power of rational 
thought. Without man the world of 


nature would be incomplete. [t would 


be a theatre without a 


house without a tenant, a temple with- 


spectator, a 
out any worshipper. So, too, the world 
without Christ would be woefully in- 
dead end: 
there would be no bridge to the Divin- 


complete. It would be a 
ity. 

Some of the nature cultists seem to 
think that the natural world is going to 
make itself better, that there is a process 
of inevitable materialistic evolution that 
will eventually result in a new heaven 
on earth. But more and more to-day 
the thoughtful men and women of our 
time realize that 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear, that matter 


you cannot make a 
and nature by themselves cannot. pro- 
duce anything better than themselves. 
If the world is going to become better, it 
must become better through Christ. 
Certain Oriental cults worship a panthe- 
istic God. They maintain that we shall 
be purified when we become absorbed 
into nature; their aim is to lose them- 
selves in the One. 

When we Christians look at the sun- 
set, we have no desire to lose ourselves 
We see 
the sun that refused to give its light the 
day of Christ’s murder on Calvary, and 


in the “heart of the world.” 


it impels us to become like Christ. It 
tells us to go about doing good in imita- 
tion of Christ. We want to remain dis- 
tinct from Him but like Him, because 
we know we can never become identical 
with God. 


PESSIMISM SPRINGS FROM 

EARTHLY PREOCCUPATIONS 

To-day it seems to be all too true that 
many Catholics are cynical and _pessi- 
mistic; they are forever complaining 
about the government or about business, 
they claim that the world is going to the 
dogs, but they are not doing anything 
about it but complaining. St. Francis 
de Sales felt that it is useless to protest 
against social and political abuses, that 
it is much wiser to work for reform. 
Would that more Catholics would spend 
some time communing with Christ under 
the open sky to blow away some of this 
bad-smelling cynicism! If they did, 
they could renew the face of the earth. 
They would do it by working rather than 
wailing. 

A hundred years ago a bleak, barren 
island off the coast of Holland was in- 
habited by pirates. A young lawyer was 
appointed to rid the island of the buc- 
caneers, which he did 
Then he tried to beautify the island and 
asked for help, but was told that it would 
Nevertheless, 
he persisted in planting the trees year 
after year until the island eventually 
became a thick forest and even the timid 
nightingale came to rest in the trees. 
Ultimately the island was called “The 
Island of Nightingales.””, Who knows 
what may come of a thoughtful moment 
of adoration of God during vacation 
time? Many of the great spirits of 
human history received inspiration to do 
their work for human betterment in the 
science of nature under the vast canopy 
of the sky. It was in the deserts of 
Arabia that the great St. Paul conse- 
crated his energies, not to the task of 
planting trees on a barren island, but to 
the work of planting the Kingdom of 
God on the ruins of the Roman Empire. 


successfully. 


be useless to plant trees. 
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Doctrine of the Real Presence 
in the Encyclical, ‘‘Mediator 
Dew’ 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


_ before his elevation to 
the Pontificate, Cardinal Pacelli wascom- 
missioned by Pius XI to preside at the 
International Eucharistic Congress in 
Budapest in 1938. In the opening 
address on May 25, he exhorted the 
assembled multitude to cultivate their 
faith in the Blessed Sacrament with as 
much devotion as they would give to the 
study of Christ Himself, because the 
Eucharist, he told them, is Christ. “It 
is that unsearchable mystery by which 
we believe that the earthly life of Christ 
our Redeemer, though apparently closed 
at His Ascension into heaven, still goes 
on and will go on until the end of 
time. ... It is nothing less than the 
invisible continuation now of His visible 
presence in times past.””! 

Ten years later, as Sovereign Pontiff, 
he was to repeat these sentiments and 
make them the central idea of his En- 
cyclical on the Sacred Liturgy. For 
although other Eucharistic doctrines 
are also developed in the ‘‘Mediator 
Dei,” this one of the perfect identity 
between Christ as the Word Incarnate 
and Christ as present in the Eucharist 
is fundamental and presupposed in 
everything else that the Pope says. 

The “Mediator Dei” was directly 
addressed only to Christians in com- 
munion with the Holy See and, among 


1La Documentation Catholique, XXXIX 
(Paris), 710, 714. 
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these, primarily to those of the Latin 
Rite. ‘The reason” for this limitation 
“lies in a special situation prevailing in 
the Western Church, of sufficient im- 
portance, it would seem, to require this 
exercise of Our authority.”? But why 
lay stress on such an obvious Catholic 
dogma as the Real Presence in writing 
to professed Catholics? Since the six- 
teenth century, when the Reformers 
called the doctrine into question, the 
Church has condemned anyone who 
“denies that in the Most Holy Eucharist 
is contained truly, really and sub- 
stantially the body and blood, together 
with the soul and divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ No Catholic, there- 
fore, who values his faith, would think 
of denying the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist. But there has been 
evidence, the Pope says, that a “special 
situation” has arisen in the Western 
Church in recent years that calls for a 
restatement of this Mystery of Faith, 


which is “‘the culmination and center of 


the Christian religion.’’4 
PAPAL PROTEST AGAINST SUBTLE 
AND DANGEROUS ERRORS 


Towards the end of 1942, the Arch- 
bishop of Fribourg, in Switzerland, sent 


a memorandum to the bishops” of 


2“*Mediator Dei et Hominum,” in Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XX XIX, 524 sqq. 

3 Concilium Tridentinum, Sess. XTIT, can. 1; 
Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 883. 

4 Acta Apost. Sedis, XX XIX, 547. 
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Austria, in which he deplored the con- 
duct of certain liturgists who were 
“disturbing the masses of the people” 
by their strange and, as he felt, un- 
orthodox teachings. He singled out for 
special mention those “who claim that 
there is a mysterious kind of existential 
and somatic union between Christ and 
the Christian, with disastrous conse- 
quences for the doctrine of grace and the 
Sacraments.” Pius XII] was more 
specific. Speaking to the bishops of 
the whole world, he warns them: “It is 
essential that you watch vigilantly lest 
the enemy come into the field of the 
Lord and sow cockle among the wheat. 
In other words, do not let your flocks be 
deceived by subtle and dangerous errors 
of false mysticism or quietism. 
Watch with diligence lest the false 
teaching of those be propagated who 
wrongly think and teach that the glori- 
fied human nature of Christ really and 
continually dwells in the ‘just’ by His 
presence, and that one and numerically 
the same grace, as they say, unites 
Christ with the members of His Mysti- 
cal Body.’”® 


MYSTICAL THEORIES THAT ARE 
NOW CONDEMNED 


Neither the archbishop nor the Pope 
mentions any names, but they are not 
hard to identify. In a current popular 
manual on the Mystical Body, we read: 
“The meaning of the phrase, ‘Body in 
Christ’ (Rom., xii. 5), is that the Body 
by which Christians are formed is to be 
identified with the pneumatic Christ, 
who is the source of Divine Life, and the 
origin of charismatic graces and of (all) 
moral and religious activity.... The 
indwelling of Christ in the faithful 
described in the expression, ‘Christ in 
us,’ is not to be limited to an impersonal 
force operating in the Christian. It 


5 Le Maison Dieu, VIT (Paris, 1946), 99. 
> Acta Apost. Sedis, XX XIX, 593. 


should be taken literally to mean the 
presence and activity of the pneumatic 
Christ in man.... The Body of Christ 
which constitutes the Church can be 
said to be Christ because the pneumatic 
Christ is incorporated in it, because He 
gives to it the principle of activity and 
manifests Himself visibly by means of 
“7 

With proper distinctions the above 
statement might be defended, although 
it is dangerously close to the physical 
indwelling of Christ condemned by the 
Holy Father. Less cautious and clearly 
censured in the “Mediator Dei” are a 
number of mystical theories that first 
appeared in the late thirties, and are 
still accepted in some quarters as at 
least “not lacking probability.’ ‘‘The 
Body of Christ,” it is said, speaking of 
the Mystical Body, “is none other than 
the real, personal Body which once 
lived and died and was glorified, and 
with which in the Eucharist (sacra- 
mental) Bread is identified.’ 

Another author places the question: 
“Why did Christ establish that union 
between Himself and us, wherein He is 
the Vine and we are the branches?” 
He answers: “So that He might join 
us to the Divinity. But in what kind of 
union? In a union so close that we 
become filled with the Divinity in the 
same way as the humanity of Christ 
was joined to the Godhead.” He goes 
on: “Christ as man dwells physically 
in the souls of the just and they dwell 
physically in His humanity. ... This 
union between Christ and ourselves 
constitutes the Mystical Body, making 
it one personality, which is not meta- 
phorical but real, whose new vital 


7 Werner Goossens, “L’Kglise Corps du 
Christ” (Paris, 1949), 61-63. 

8 [bid., 68. 

°L. Cerfaux, “La Théologie de l’Eglise 
suivant saint Paul’ in Unam Sanclam, X 
(Paris, 1942), 222. 
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principle is the same as that of the risen, 
glorified Christ.’’! 


PRESENCE OF CHRIST IN THE 

INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

These writers are all Catholics, and 
therefore committed to explain the 
function of the Holy Eucharist in the 
economy of salvation. Not an easy 
task, under the circumstances. With- 
out the Eucharist, it is argued, the 
pneumatic life of Christ in the members 
of the Mystical Body cannot be sus- 
tained. But given the permanent exist- 
ence of Christ’s humanity in the souls 
of the elect—and in this theory every- 
one in sanctifying grace belongs to the 
Mystical Body—what justification is 
there for the Eucharist at all, much less 
for its frequent reception? If the God- 
Man really dwells in the souls of all 
those who belong to the Mystical Body, 
what reality is left to attribute to His 
presence in the Eucharist? Why single 
out the Eucharistic species, if the Lord 
is also and equally present, in’ His 
human nature, in the soul of every per- 
son in the state of grace? To still speak 
of the humanity of Christ as contained 
under the appearance of bread and 
wine would only be to use a metaphor, 
because the Eucharist, for all its re- 
puted importance as an “aliment of the 
Mystical Body,” would not give a man 


any more than he already has, as soon 
as and long as he is in the grace of 
God. 

ANGLICAN WRITERS INFLUENCED 

BY CONDEMNED MYSTICISM 

It is instructive to see what effect 
this sort of doctrine has had on various 
members of the Anglican Communion, 
like Mascall and Farrer, who were sym- 

'0 For personal reasons, the writer has been 
asked to withhold the name of the author of 
this theory. His doctrine was _ officially 


proscribed by the Church, but immediately he 
submitted to the judgment of the Holy See. 
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pathetic to the papal teaching on the 
Mystical Body, but who allowed them- 
selves to be taken in by the false mysti- 
cism which the Pope condemned. Mas- 
call also supposes that the humanity of 
the Word Incarnate abides physically 
in the souls of the just. Then he makes 
the illation that the glorified body of 
Christ and His Mystical Body must be 
one and the same thing. But then how 
explain the Eucharist, and what pur- 
pose does it serve? “If the one perfect 
act of worship is being offered by Christ 
in His glorified natural body in heaven, 
and if the Mystical Body and the natural 
body are identical, might it not seem 
that we make our perfect act of worship 
simply by being devout members of the 
Mystical Body without there being any 
need for the Sacramental Body in the 
Eucharist?”!! An obvious. difficulty 
and one that every Catholic would 
have to answer if he adopted the theory 
that Christ and all Christians coalesce 
into one physical person. Why con- 
fine the human nature of Christ, on 
earth, to the Blessed Sacrament, when 
you have this human nature dwelling in 
every member of the Mystical Body 
antecedent to Holy Communion? 
Either the Real Presence does not 
really contain Christ’s humanity, or 
Christ’s humanity does not really dwell 
in the souls of the just. There seems to 
be no escaping the dilemma, unless, as 
Mascall does, we distinguish between 
“humanity” and humanity. ““The Sac- 
ramental Body,” he explains, “is in a 
quite definite sense perfect, while the 
Mystical Body is not. All the sinless- 
ness of Christ’s glorified human nature 
is manifested in the Eucharist, wherein 
He communicates Himself to us and 
unites us to Himself in the integrity and 
splendor of His spotless humanity. The 
offering of Himself to the Father which 


1! Kk. L. Maseall, “Christ, the Christian and 
the Church” (London, 1946), 163. 
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He makes there is unsullied by any 
flaw. The Mystical Body, in contrast, 
is made up of sinful human beings, 
whose incorporation into Christ, while 
in the truest sense a new birth and com- 
munication of Christ’s own life, has not 
restored at one stroke all that sin has 
destroyed. In addition, the Mystical 
Body is woefully incomplete, for many 
who will one day belong to it are not 
members of it as yet. In consequence, 
while on the side of Him who is its Head 
the Mystical Body is perfect and entire 


just because it is His, on the side of 
J 


those who are its members it is maimed 
and undeveloped. It needs, therefore, 
for its healing and its growth to be 
brought into repeated relations with the 
glorified Body which is its archtype, 
and this is done in the Eucharist.”’!? 
Dr. Farrer is more concise and explicit. 
“The Glorified Body,” he writes, “‘is 
the Mystical Body—that is, the second 
has no reality that is not the reality of 
the first.” This is clarity without a 
scruple. And the Eucharist? ‘What 
the Eucharist means is the creation 


of the Mystical Body by partaking of 


the glorified Body—not yet in the full- 
ness of Resurrection-being, but in that 
spiritual anticipation of it that we have 
tried to set forth.” ' 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN PHYSICAL 
AND SOCIAL BODY OF CHRIST 
Unquestionably, the nexus between 
Christ and His members in the Church 
is most intimate, but not so intimate as 
those imagine whom Pius XII con- 
demned in two Encyclicals, ““Mystici 
Corporis” and “Mediator Dei.” There 
are some, he said in the earlier docu- 
ment, who overlook the fact that St. 
Paul was using metaphorical language 
in speaking of the Mystical Body. They 
2 Thid. 


193A, M. Farrer, “The Parish Commun- 
ion” (London, 1937), 83. 


fail to distinguish between the physical 
and social body of Christ, and there- 
fore “‘want the Divine Redeemer and 
the members of the Church to coalesce 
into one physical person.’’'* Once the 
two are identified by postulating the 
indwelling of the God-Man, as man, as 
the equivalent of sanctifying grace, we 
have reduced His presence in the 
Eucharist to the fantastic theory ex- 
cogitated by Luther in his controversy 
with Zwingli. Luther had denied the 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation 
and in its place invented what he called 
“consubstantiation,’’ according to which 
the substance of bread and wine re- 
main, though the Body and Blood of 
Christ become really present along with 
them. Zwingli objected that even con- 
substantiation implied a miraculous 
interference with the laws of nature, 
and should be rejected just as much as 
transubstantiation. Luther countered 
this by inventing the doctrine of the 
“ubiquity of Our Lord’s humanity,” 
precisely in order to assert the non- 
miraculous nature of his consubstantia- 
tion. As Our Lord is everywhere as 
man, He is already in and with the bread 
and wine, and no miracle is involved in 
their “consecration.”” Moreover, He is 
already in the soul of the believer, even 
before Communion is received. Thus, 
the whole function of the Eucharist is 
not to bring about or add to the presence 
of Christ in the soul of the believer, 
but, by stimulating his faith, to increase 
his consciousness of that presence. 
Luther’s own followers drew the simple 
inference that, if this is true, then the 
Real Objective Presence is unneces- 
sary." By the same token, our modern 
theorists nullify the Blessed Sacrament 
when they conceive the Church as a 


14 “Mystici Corports” in Acla Apost. Sedis, 
XXXV, 234. 

's Martin Luther, “Briefe” (de Wette edi- 
tion), V, 577, 578. 
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colossal hypostatic union, and make 
the Mystical Body itself a single cosmic 
Eucharist, in which human beings are 
the visible species and the human 
nature of Christ is the invisible contents. 


EXAGGERATIONS OF SOME 

LITURGICAL ZEALOTS 

The “‘Mediator Dei” is, in large part, 
a defense of traditional Eucharistic 
doctrine against the exaggerations of 
liturgical zealots who, by their over- 
emphasis on one phase of the Holy 
Eucharist, were endangering the very 
essence of the Sacrament itself, namely, 
the dogma of the Real Presence. One 
of their special grievances is the Jan- 
senism of that popular piety which 
forgets that “Jesus Christ is no longer 
a distant and solemn Personage whom 
a cringing worshipper contemplates 
hidden under the Eucharistic Species . . . 
that He is no longer, as some people are 
fond of making Him out, a ‘Prisoner’ 
who is fettered for love of us in the dark- 
ness of the tabernacle, but that He is 
more than a friend . . . more than a 
brother .. . that He is the ‘Incomparable 
Leader’ whose members we are; that 
He is the glorious Head whose arms 
and hands and organs we are, vitalized 
by the same blood that He lives by, 
animated by the same soul that He has, 
which is the Holy Spirit.” The author 
of this apostrophe is a former professor 
of philosophy at the College of Nantes, 
a number of whose writings have been 
“couronnés par l’Académie Frangaise,” 
and the volume from which the above 
selection was taken, has gone through 
eighteen editions and has been trans- 
lated into several European languages, 
including English and Italian. 

UNDOGMATIC IMPLICATIONS OF 

CERTAIN PIOUS EXPRESSIONS 

More recently, a correspondent in the 


~ 16 Charles Grimaud, “Ma Messe” (18th ed., 
Paris, 1933), 196, 197. 
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Maison Dieu lined up all the different 
expressions which characterize modern 
piety relative to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and which he believes symbolize 
the false notions which this piety has 
produced in the minds of the faithful. 
“Prisoner of the tabernacle, Christ 
hidden under the Eucharistic veils, the 
pure white Host,” are severely criticized 
for their undogmatic implications. 
“How can anyone,” he asks, “speak of 
Christ in the Eucharist as a_ prisoner, 
except by allowing the imagination, en- 
slaved by external appearances, to 
dictate to his reason? <A strange 
prisoner, indeed, who is present in mil- 
lions of prisons and at the same time 
reigns glorious and free in heaven! 

“Jesus is the very opposite of a 
prisoner. Granted that His Body was 
held captive for a few hours in the grave, 
He has since broken the chains which 
held Him bound. ... So far from being 
a prisoner, He is a Liberator, who sets 
other prisoners free. 

“Can we justify the expression, 
‘Prisoner of the tabernacle,’ on the 
grounds that the Eucharistic Christ is 
more than anything else ‘a suffering 
Christ? But Jesus has specifically 
told us that even in His Passion and 
death Ile was always sovereignly free. 

“In presenting Christ to the faithful 
under this aspect, we encourage them 
to weep over Christ and to sympathize 
with His unfortunate state, where 
actually people should have recourse to 
the Eucharist as to a source of happiness 
and strength.”’!” 

According to this school, therefore, 
Catholic Eucharistic devotion has devi- 
ated from the straight path of tradition 
by concentrating on the “static’’ pres- 
ence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 


The result has been an obscuration of 


the different states of Christ, as He was 
17 La Maison Dieu (Rouguet), XI (Paris, 
1947), 179, 180. 
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and as He actually is, instead of the 
clarity that would be there if the 
imagination did not intrude. 


IDENTITY OF THE EUCHARISTIC 

AND HISTORICAL CHRIST 

Ilowever, the Pope has no such fears. 
“It is not to be admitted,” he says, 
“that by this Eucharistic cult—towards 
the presence of Christ in the taber- 
nacle—men falsely confound the his- 
torical Christ, as they say, who once 
lived on earth, with the Christ who is 
present in the august Sacrament of the 
Altar, and who reigns glorious and tri- 
umphant in heaven, and bestows super- 
natural favors.” '® 

As a matter of fact, this identity of 
the Eucharistic and historical Christ 
can be obscured in the minds of the 
people because it imposes such a burden 
on their faith. In at least two diocesan 
synods in recent years, the priests were 
told to instruct the faithful not to pay 
more attention to the — pictures and 
statues in church than to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Thus, “pastors and rectors 
of churches are to make every effort 
to correct the abusive practice of those 
people who, when they enter the church, 
seem to be more and, in fact, solely 
concerned with showing signs of rever- 
ence to some statue or other and simply 
neglect to adore the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Eucharist.””!’ 

Certainly the problem is not to keep 
the people from making Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament too historical, but 
in having them realize that He is his- 
torical at all. But what does the Pope 
mean when he says that by their devo- 
tion to the Real Presence “the faithful 
bear witness to and solemnly avow the 


faith of the Church that the Word of 


God is identical with the Son of the 


18 Acta Apost. Sedis, XX XIX, 570. 

19 Synodus Panormitana, die 5-7 junii, 1933; 
Constitutiones Synodales, Sess. II, art. 3. Also 
Synodus Diocesana Vicetina, 1936, §306, p. 90. 


Virgin Mary, who suffered on the Cross, 
who is present in a hidden manner in the 
Eucharist, and who reigns upon His 
heavenly throne’’)?° 


WHEREIN DOES THIS IDENTITY 

PERSIST? 

The term “identical” has to be 
analyzed before it means anything. 
Arius, for example, identified Christ 
with the Son of God, and Eckhart identi- 
fied us with the Son of God, and both 
were condemned as heretics, one for not 
saying enough and the other for saying 
too much. Relative to the Blessed 
Sacrament, if we examine the different 
ways in which the historical and 
Eucharistic Christ can be identical, we 
have, first, the following two possibili- 
ties. The Eucharistic and _ historical 
Christ is identical: (1) in having the 
same divine nature; (2) in having the 
same human nature. 

Clearly it would not be saying much 
to claim that He is identical in having 
the same divine nature, because the 
Word, as God, was already on earth 
before the Incarnation, and He would 
have remained on earth, as God, even 
though there had been no institution of 
the Blessed Sacrament. So, the first 
significant fact is that, in virtue of the 
Blessed Sacrament, thanks to the flesh 
which the Son of God received from the 
Virgin Mary, Christ as man is still on 
arth in His human nature, even though 
He has ascended into heaven. Thus, 
the Encyclical, in explaining how Christ 
in the Eucharist can no longer suffer 
or die, says of Him: “On the altar, by 
reason of the glorified state of His 
human nature, death shall have no more 
dominion over Him.’’?! In other words, 
Christ does not shed His blood in the 
Mass, not because the Eucharist con- 
tains only the Divinity of Christ (which, 


20 Acta Apost. Sedis, XX XIX, 570. 
21 [bid., 548. 
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by definition, is impassible), but be- 
the human which is 
present is in a glorified and therefore 


cause nature 
immortal condition. 

Christ in the Eucharist, therefore, is 
identical with the Christ of history in 
the nature. 
But this presents two more possibilities. 


possessing same human 
Having the same human nature may 
(lL) that in both cases He has 
only the same human soul, or (2) that 


He also has the same human body. 


mean: 


WHY THE BODILY PRESENCE OF 
CHRIST IS STRESSED 

Orthodox 
that 
nature covers both the body and soul. 


Catholic doctrine is, of 


course, the identity of human 
However, it is less of a strain on one’s 
faith to conceive of Christ’s humanity in 
the Eucharist, not as something ma- 
terial and bodily, but only as something 
spiritual. Even Calvin, who denied 
the real bodily presence, was willing to 
admit that at the moment of reception 
the spiril of Christ nourishes the soul of 
the communicant.2? And the 
Modernist, while strenuously 
opposing a material conception of the 


Real Presence, claimed that 


lately 


Loisy, 


“faith in 
the spirit of Christ and faith in Jesus 
Christ present in the Holy Eucharist 
are one and the same faith.”?* 

the the 


on a bodily presence 


Consequently, stress) in 
“Mediator Dei” 
in the Blessed Sacrament is a counter- 
the 


Christ in the Eucharist to the exclusion 


poise to error of  spiritualizing 
or at least the oversight of His body. 
“Christ,” and the 


Christ, “is present under the Eucha- 


not just soul of 


ristic species.”?* The Sacrifice of the 
Mass is the same as the Sacrifice of the 


22 Jean Calvin, “Institution de la Religion 
Chrétienne” (Brunswick, 1865), Livre IV, 
chap. 17. 

23 Alfred Loisy, ““Autour dun Petit’ Livre” 
(Paris), p. 241. 


24 Acta Apost. Sedis, XX XIX, 528. 
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Cross, because “the Victim is the same. 
namely, our Divine Redeemer, in His 
human nature” whole and entire, ° 
His true body and blood.”” 


with 
During 
Mass, the act of consecration is_ pri- 
marily terminated not in the Divinity 
of Christ, not even in His human spirit, 
as such, but in His body and_ blood. 
“For by the transubstantiation — of 
bread into the body of Christ and of 
wine into His blood, His body and 
blood are both really present.°* 

“The Word of God,” we are told by 
the Pope, “is identical with the Son of 
Mary, who suffered on the Cross, who 
is present in a hidden manner in the 
Eucharist, and who reigns upon His 
heavenly throne.” But 
we extend this identification? In rela- 
tion to the humanity of Christ, does this 
mean only: 


how far can 


(1) an identity of nature 
and substance, or (2) does it also in- 
clude an identity of physical properties, 
down to the smallest details of stature, 


texture, and disposition of bodily parts? 
HISTORICAL SETTING OF THE 
CONTROVERSY 


If this looks like an academic question 
Middle 


Ages it was the storm center of one of the 


to us now, during the early 


most heated, domestic controversies 
in the history of the Eucharist. It is 
important to place the issue in its proper 
historical setting, because the explana- 
tion of the ‘Mediator 


point uses the very language and texts 


Dei” on this 
around which the original controversy 
revolved, 

the 
treatise 


St. Paschasius, abbot = of 
Corbie (in a 


mon 
“De 
Corpore et Sanguine Domini,” published 
in 831), affirmed the identity of the 
Eucharistic Body of Christ) with the 


astery of 


natural body which He had on earth, 


2% Ihid., 518. 
26 Lbhid. 
7 Thid., 551. 
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and now has in heaven. In 844, the 
Emperor Charles the Bald commis- 
sioned the Benedictine Ratrammus to 
refute certain passages in Paschasius 
which he was told were questionable. 
Soon after, Rabanus Maurus also joined 
in the opposition to Paschasius. The 
latter defended his position with numer- 
ous citations from the Fathers in his 
“Letter to Frudegard,” concluding: 
“When Christ said, “This is My body. . . 
this is My blood,” He meant that this 
was no other flesh than His very own, 
which was born of the Virgin Mary 
and which hung upon the Cross; and 
that this was no other blood than that 
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which was shed upon the Cross. 

\ century later, Paschasius was 
thoroughly vindicated by Gerbert, after- 
wards Pope St. Sylvester Il, who, in a 
work bearing the same title, ““De 
Corpore et Sanguine Domini,” showed 
that his doctrine was correct in every 
particular. And now, after eleven cen- 
turies, Pius XIL has “canonized” Pas- 
chasius’ teaching by incorporating it, 
almost verbatim, in the “Mediator Dei.” 
Quoting St. John Chrysostom, on whose 


authority Paschasius leaned, the Pope 


says: “When you see it (the Body of 


Christ) 
‘Thanks to this body, | am no longer 


exposed, say to * yourself: 
dust and ashes, | am no more a captive 
but a free man: hence | hope to obtain 
heaven and the good things that are 
there in store for me, eternal life, the 
heritage of the angels, companionship 
with Christ; death has not destroyed 
this body which was pierced by nails 
. . this is that body 
which was once covered with blood, 


and scourged 


pierced by a lance, from which issued 
saving fountains upon the world, one 
of blood and the other of water, 
This body He gave us to keep and eat, 
as a mark of His intense love.’ ’’?° 


2% Migne, P. L.. CX X, 1352. 
* Acla Apost. Sedis, XX XVX, 570, 571. 


ALL INTRINSIC PROPERTIES OF 

CHRIST’S BODY IN EUCHARIST 

In answer to the question, therefore, 
whether the identity between the his- 
torical and Eucharistic Christ includes 
not only the substance of His Sacred 
Humanity but also its physical and 
accidental properties, the Pope says 
emphatically “yes.” Surely when the 
body of the Redeemer was pierced by 
nails and scourged and covered with 
blood and pierced by a lance, when 
blood and water issued from His open 
side, it was the entire body, and not 
only its substance, which was thus 
affected. Consequently, when Pius X11 
identifies this body, so minutely de- 
scribed, with the Real Sacramental 
Presence, he is attributing to the Lord’s 
humanity in the Eucharist all the in- 
frinsic properties and perfections, quali- 
tative and quantitative, which are 
attributable to His historical body, 
once mortal and passible on earth, and 
now glorified and immortal in heaven. 

However, a difficulty suggests itself. 
On the one hand, Pius XII numerically 
identifies Christ in the pages of history 
with Christ in the Holy Eucharist; 
on the other hand, the Council of Trent 
seems to distinguish between the two 
when it says: “There is no repugnance 
in this that Our Saviour sits always at 
the right hand of His Father in heaven, 
according to the natural mode of exist- 
ing, and yet is in many places sacra- 
mentally present.”*° Evidently there 
is no contradiction between the two 
statements; and in fact, the one is 
only an explanation of the other. 

St. Thomas, in treating of “The 
Manner in Which Christ [s Present in 
the Sacrament of the Altar,” first lays 
down the fundamental principle that it 
is of Catholic Faith that the whole 
Christ, divinity and humanity, body 


#® Sess. NET, cap. T: Denzinger-Bannvart, 
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and soul, is really present in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Moreover, relative to the 
body of Christ he says: “It is not only 
Hs flesh, but also His bones, and sinews, 
and other things,’ which are necessary 
to make an integral, living body.*' 

Then in the course of an explanation 
of whether Christ has physical move- 
ment in the Eucharistic species, he says: 
“The mode of being (esse) which Christ 
has in Himself is not the same mode of 
being (esse) which He has under this 
Sacrament, because, when we say that 
He is under this Sacrament, there is 
signified a certain relationship of Him- 
self to this Sacrament. Consequently, 
with respect to this mode of being 
(esse), Christ does not move locally 
per se, but only per accidens, because 
Christ is not in this Sacrament as in a 
place.’’*? 


ANGLICAN MISTAKES REGARDING 
TEACHING OF ST. THOMAS 


Unfortunately, there have been some 
(for example, the Anglican, Mascall)** 
who read into these words of St. Thomas 
a meaning which he never intended, 
namely, that in distinguishing the 
natural and sacramental modes of 
Christ’s existence, he postulated some- 
thing intrinsic and absolute—so abso- 
lute in fact that you no longer have the 
same Christ in Himself and under the 
Species. 

Now, the plain fact is that all the 
standard commentators on the Summa 
understand St. Thomas to mean that 
there is only an eztrinsic difference be- 
tween the Eucharistic and natural 
Christ when he says that in one case 
the mode of being is natural and in the 
other sacramental. Thus, Bellarmine, 
in commenting on this part of the 
Summa and also explaining the pertinent 





31 Summa Theol., 111, Q. Ixxvi, art. 1, ad 2. 
32 [hid., art. 6, in corp. 
33 Mascall, op. cit., 173-176. 
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words of Trent, says: “The Body of 
Christ, because of its special mode of 
existence in the Eucharist, does not ex- 
press any relation to surrounding bodies. 
Therefore, we can truly say that the 
Body of Christ, as it is in the Eucharist, 
is true, real, natural, living, quantified, 
having color, and that His flesh is cor- 
poreal, not spiritual. ... But we do 
not say that the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist is sensible, visible, tangible, 
or extended, although it 
heaven. 


is such in 
The reason is because these 
names imply a relation to surrounding 
bodies, which the Body of Christ does 
not have in the Eucharist.’’*4 

And more recently, a modern com- 
mentator on the Summa warns us in 
reading St. Thomas how “‘necessary it is 
not to believe that this new mode of 
being (which he attributes to Christ in 
the Eucharist) is something substantial 
in the Body of Christ.” Not only does 
it not affect Christ substantially, but 
even accidentally “it is not something 
which affects Him as an intrinsic acci- 
dent. It is something completely er- 
fernal, an accident from the outside, 
a relation, which is the least real of the 
exrtrinsic accidents. Moreover, it is a 
relation which implies no modification 
at all in Christ, of any possible kind that 
can be conceived.”**° 


PRACTICAL TEACHINGS OF THE 

“MEDIATOR DEI’ 

The doctrine of the Real Presence in 
the “Mediator Dei” serves as a basis 
for certain practical consequences that 
follow from its clear understanding, 
even independently of the Mass and 
Holy Communion. 

Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. is 


adorable. Again the Pope was forced 


34 Bellarminus, “De Sacramento Eucha- 
ristiw,”’ V, lib. 1, cap. 2 (Naples, 1858), 250. 
35 Thomas Pégues, “Commentaire de la 


Somme Théologique,”’ X VITT (Toulouse, 1928), 
181. 
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to correct certain abuses that had lately 
He tells the bishops: “Above 
-as some do, who are 


crept in. 
all, do not allow 
deceived under the pretext of restoring 
the liturgy or who idly claim that only 
liturgical rites are of any real value or 
dignity—that churches be closed dur- 
ing the hours not appointed for public 
functions, as has already happened in 
some places, where the adoration of the 
august Sacrament and visits to Our 
Lord in the tabernacles are neglected.’’* 

One of the arguments used by those 
“extra-liturgical 





who depreciate this 
piety” is that it is only a recent innova- 
tion. So we are told that “the reserva- 
tion of the Eucharist was unknown to 
antiquity. It 
benefit of those who were absent or sick, 
but the worship of this Reserved Pres- 
ence was simply ignored. The taber- 
nacle where Christ abides, before which 


was set aside for the 


people prostrate themselves and recite 
long prayers, was unknown in the 
Church for the first ten centuries.’’* 
Prescinding from the historical ac- 
curacy of this statement, the Pope’s 
answer is that “‘this practice of adora- 
tion” of the Blessed 
based on strong and solid—dogmatic— 


‘ 


Sacrament “‘is 


reasons. For the Eucharist is at once 
a Sacrifice and a Sacrament. But it 
differs from the other Sacraments in 
this, that it not only produces grace but 


it contains in a permanent) manner 
the Author of grace Himself. When 


therefore the Church bids (jubel) us 
adore Christ hidden behind the Eucha- 
ristic veils . . . she manifests living faith 
in her Divine Spouse who is present 
beneath these veils, she professes her 
gratitude to Him, and she enjoys the 
intimacy of His friendship.’’* 


36 Acta Apost. Sedis, XX XIX, 384, 385. 

37 B. Capelle in “La Vie Eucharistique de 
’Eglise”’ (Louvain, 1934), 42. 

38 Acta Apost. Sedis, XX XIX, 569. 


EXTRA-LITURGICAL DEVOTIONS 
ARE ENDORSED 


However, as the Pope notes, Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament is not only 
adorable; He is also there as_ the 
Author and Dispenser of grace. Con- 
sequently, besides the Mass and Holy 
Communion, there is a special efficacy 
in asking for God’s blessings within the 
physical, or at least moral, presence of 
Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. 
Bishops and priests are, therefore, 
urged to provide that “the churches be 
entirely at the disposal of greater num- 
bers of the faithful who, called to the 
feet of their Saviour, hearken to His 
most consoling invitation: ‘Come to Me, 
all you who labor and are heavily 
burdened, and [ will refresh you’ 
(Matt., xi. 28). Let your churches be 
the house of God where all who enter to 
implore blessings rejoice in obtaining 
whatever they ask and find there 
heavenly consolation.”’** 

The Pope was not introducing some- 
thing new when he recommended devo- 
tion to the Reserved Presence of Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament. Canon Law, 
for example, enjoins on priests and 
teachers, ““whose duty it is to form the 
religious spirit of the faithful, to spare 
no effort in developing in their souls a 
devotion to the Most Holy Eucharist, 
especially exhorting them . . . to visit 
the Blessed Sacrament.’’*° Moreover, 
according to St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
“prayer before Jesus Christ, abiding in 
the Sacrament of the Altar, second only 
to the reception of Holy Communion, is, 
of all other devotions, the most pleasing 
to God and the most profitable to our- 
selves. For although the Lord is ready 
to listen to everyone who prays to Him, 
no matter where he may be, neverthe- 
less, present in the Blessed Sacrament, 


Ile dispenses His graces in 


"39 [bid., 571. 


40 Canon 1273. 


greater 
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abundance. ‘This is the reason why He 
is willing to remain night and day in our 
churches, to console everyone who 
comes to visit Him and recommends to 


Him his needs.’’*! We should not ex- 


“1S. Alfonso Liguori, ““Opere Ascetiche,” 


IV, Opuscole 6 (Turin, 1847), 450. 


pect it to be otherwise, seeing that in 
the Holy Eucharist, “‘the earthly life 
of Christ our Redeemer,” in all the 
perfection of His glorified humanity, 
“though apparently closed at His Ascen- 
sion into heaven, still goes on, and will 
continue to go on until the end of time.” 





in Memoriam: 


delibly etched on grateful hearts. 
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(Continued from page 876) 


denounce it when it still enjoyed a measure of popularity. 
one of the first to approve and encourage the Medical Mission Sisters, 
and offered them hospitality in his diocese. 

The gift of eloquence was denied him, but the vibrant urgency which 
his compelling personality infused into his speech rendered it more effec- 
tive then rhetorical devices could have done, and inspired his hearers. 

For secular pomp he had no relish, but he fondly loved liturgical func- 
tions and rejoiced to take part in ecclesiastic celebrations. 

His honors he wore lightly and they did not isolate him from his clergy 
and his flock, the least of whom could readily obtain access to him. 

His works will carry his memory to a remote posterity. 

He will be mourned by many, not least by the lowly. 

His name will not only be carved on tablets of marble, but will be in- 


R. t. PB. 


He also was 
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| The Parish That Couldn’t Be 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


I, 1936, a young priest who had 
been ordained the previous year was 
told by his bishop in Northern New 
York that he was to become the pastor 
of a little mission church on the St. 


Lawrence River, which had in the 
town and surrounding country some 


seventy families. During the preceding 
year this young priest had been going 
the little mission church for 


Mass. He had 


ranged with one of the parishioners to 


oul to 
Sunday already ar- 
live in that parishioner’s house until he 
could get a rectory; but when he came 
with bag and baggage, he had a hard 
lime to get any one to answer his knock 
at the the 
parishioner opened the door slightly and 


door. Finally, matrontly 
told him that he could not occupy those 
two attic rooms, because her grown sous 
objected to having a priest in the house. 
So, our young pastor started off for the 
local inn and lived there for the next 
year, 

He 
would be running to greet him; but as 
he walked through the town, from the 


thought) his new parishioners 


west or river-side of the town, he found 
non-Catholies eying him curiously and 
Catholics crossing the street: hurriedly 
But Catholies 
seemed to be only some of his parish- 


to avoid him. these 
ioners; he felt sure that there would be 
enough loyal Catholics there to coéper- 
with him. Little by little, the 


parishioners began to warm to their 


ate 


new pastor, when they discovered that he 


was zealously, consumingly energetic. 


THE FIRST PROBLEM 

He announced that the parish would 
have to enlarge the church; even two 
years after the priest’s coming but very 
few parishioners could realize how such a 
thing could be done. In the meantime 
the priest had done some planning after 
carefully inspecting the whole situation. 
He found that one of the farmers had a 
tumble-down house, unusable and un- 
used. The pastor estimated that the 
dilapidated building could be bought for 
about $50 cash (actually the farmer 
asked only $30), but the lumber would 
be worth many times that sum for the 
enlargement of the church. Later he 
found that in this lumber there was a 
quantity of fine cherry wood that would 
have cost about $650 to purchase first- 
hand. There was feverish activity in 
the parish as soon as the pastor appealed 
for volunteer workers, with the result 
that nearly every able-bodied man in 
the parish showed up for the enlarging 
of the church. 
the existing church was to be cut in two, 


The plan was as follows: 


and part of it moved to join the other 
part at right angles, whereupon the 
part of the church would be 
There was one very handy 


front 
enlarged. 
man to direct the activities of the com- 
pany of He knew 
pentry, stone masonry, electrical en- 


volunteers. car- 
gineering, and possessed several other 
skills. 
he himself and this building genius 
could move half a church, 
his stoical helper, had a ready solution 


But the pastor couldn't see how 


However; 
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for the problem: ‘“‘Easy! Just grab a 
bar.” With that he proceeded to 
demonstrate that two men armed with 
crowbars could move half a church on 
rollers. The building was swung around 
in an arc, and came to rest right where 
it was wanted at a right angle with the 
front of the church. When the army of 
men who were to have had a hand in the 
moving job appeared that evening, 
there was their half church ready to be 
“anchored.” 


WALL OF SEPARATION REMOVED 


By this time, a local writer speaks of 
the wall of separation having been 
torn down entirely; for now the pastor 
was welcomed wherever he went. Even 
those who had first avoided him, were 
as much attached to him as those who 
had given him a hearty welcome from 
the beginning. The pastor, however, 
was without house or home; he was 
still a long-term guest in the local 
hostelry. 

Almost from the beginning the pastor 
realized that he had to get rid of the 
noisy stove in the church; and this he 
could do by building a rectory nearby 
and heating church and rectory by the 
same boiler. These lines of the local 
historian describe the stove problem: 
‘Human nature and human physiology 
being what they are, if the stove door 
was open, someone would get up and 
close it. Shortly thereafter another, 
more cold-blooded worshipper would get 
up, cross over to the stove, and open the 
door again. Whereupon the first parish- 
ioner, or some other person, would arise, 
descend on the offending stove like an 
avenging angel and slam it shut. All 
this, needless to say, attracted a certain 
amount of attention and the resultant 
opening and banging shut of the iron 
door did little to improve the devotional 
atmosphere of the church. The pastor 
decided the stove must go.” 
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ONE OF GOD’S FERRYMEN 

COMES TO THE RESCUE 

In this town there was a ferry boat 
crossing the St. Lawrence, and one of 
the parishioners was a part owner of the 
ferry. This parishioner, the pastor felt, 
might have such a thing as a second- 
hand boiler at his disposal. 

When the ferryman was asked as to 
this, he replied: ‘There’s a boiler in 
that house I own which is up on the hill 
about a half-mile from the 
Why not take that?” 

“You mean the 
asked. 

“No,” replied Joseph, “I mean the 
house and boiler.” And in that way 
St. Joseph’s Church acquired a rectory 
and a boiler and got rid of its clattering 
stove. 

A crowd of volunteer laborers speedily 
blasted out a basement in the solid rock 
on which the town was built for the 
house that would soon be placed over it 
and for the boiler that would be in- 
stalled therein. Then there was a lull in 
parish building for a while, although 
there was no parochial school as yet; 
but before that happy day came, a 
group of Sisters had for several years 
been coming weekly from a nearby con- 


church. 


boiler?”’ Father 


vent to teach religion to the children of 


the far-flung parish who were picked up 
in turns by the pastor with his station 
wagon. 


NEXT THE PASTOR BUYS 

A LARGE UNUSED BARN 

In the vicinity there was a barn that 
had been built to last, but it had not 
been put to its proper use for a long 
while. At this time, in the late thirties, 
it was for sale and the pastor bought it 
for $425, and spent more than that sum 
in putting in a hardwood floor. Gossip 
in the small town had it that the pastor 
was going to turn this white-elephant 
barn into a roller skating rink, and for 
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once the gossipers reported facts cor- 
rectly. Hundreds of young folk came 
from miles around to enjoy the sport. 
The pastor hired a professional skater 
and his wife to instruct the crowd, and 
another couple to preside over the 
entertaining. The professional skater 
is now on television, but the skating 
rink went out of existence after two 
years with the beginning of the war in 
1940. The rink had meanwhile earned 
for the parish $4000 clear; thereupon 
the pastor sold the rink for old lumber 
for $1100, thereby making a profit of 
over $600 on his buy. 


NOCTURNAL ADORATION NEXT 


In 1947 the pastor, while visiting 
Baltimore, found the program of the 
Reparation Society of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary in action at the Church of 
St. Ignatius. This set him thinking 
about a feasible devotion that would 
make his own parishioners hearken to 
the pleas of Our Lady of Fatima for 
prayers and penance. He thought of 
the practice of keeping the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed all through the 
night—not every night, but as often as 
seemed prudent to begin with. So, on 
the eve of the first Saturday in October, 
1947, he had sixty members of his parish 
volunteer to take turns beginning at 
eight o’clock Friday evening and ending 
the next morning at 7:00 a.m. Some of 
those who watched came as far as six or 
eight miles all through the year, with 
temperatures in winter running as low 
as twenty to thirty degrees below zero. 
The pastor himself keeps a sort of run- 
ning watch; for he stops in at least 
three times each night, and every 
month he takes different hours so as to 
share the watch with all his parishioners 


at least several times during the year. 
Men, women, and children take part in 
the watch. Single women are per- 
mitted to come up until midnight, but 


couples can take the later hours. The 
final hour, from six to seven in the 
morning, is kept by the children, as well 
as by the grown persons assigned. The 
same persons have kept the same hours 
during three years and more. The 


pastor says that not one of those who 
started the watch has as yet dropped 
out; and there are as many men as 
women making the watches. Two men 
of the parish have given this testimony: 
that the nocturnal adoration watch has 
given them a new appreciation of their 
faith, one man contending that he be- 
fore had found being a Catholic more of a 
nuisance to him than anything else; now 
he finds it the most important, the most 
vital, thing in his life. Just now the 
item of divine bounty that moves most 
of the parishioners to return thanks to 
God for His loving providence, is their 
new school already built and the parish 
gymnasium now under construction. 


THE NEW SCHOOL A REALITY 

THESE TWO YEARS 

As early as 1942 and 1943, the pastor 
tried to get a cloistered group of Sisters 
to establish a convent on a famous hill 
several miles away from the church, and 
that hill now has a mission church in 
spite of the contrary predictions of the 
bigots in the vicinity. Not far from the 
parish church proper, there was an old 
mansion that had been built a hundred 
years ago (some say a hundred and 
fifteen years ago) on the highest point 
in the town and right against the bank of 
the St. Lawrence. It was a two-and-a- 
half-story building, with an attic which 
was almost two more stories high. On 
the very top of the house there is an old- 
fashioned ‘“Captain’s Walk,” and from 
this a person can view the St. Lawrence 
for miles upstream as well as down- 
stream. The cellar of the house and the 
sub-cellar were cut out of solid rock; 
these cellars have ceilings at least seven 
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feet high, together with spacious rooms 
where the servants of the owners lived 
and worked. The upper cellar was the 
last stop in the famous “Underground 
Railway” by which slaves from the 
South escaped and 


finally got into 


Canada. An underground tunnel ran 
from this house to the river’s edge in 
those olden days. A’ large oven is 
shown against a wall in the cellar, where 
as many as five slaves were hidden at a 
time behind the great cooking and bak- 
ing unit. 

The last owner of that house was a 
maiden lady with an Trish name. She 
wanted four times as much for the house 
as the pastor had on hand, principally 
from the sale of the skating rink. But 
the poor owner had no chance against 
an army in prayer, so in the spring of 
1949 she took $8000 for the building and 
The 


building had to be put in repair and 


site of the new parochial school. 


furnished before it could serve as a 
school. Quite a few of the parishioners 
saw no reason for going into further 
debt, although at that time there was no 
real debt on the parish. But most of 
the people were anxious for the school 
and realized its need; so, other crews of 
volunteer workers, including electricians 
in their free time, started the repair 
work on the new school with its historic 
past. In September, 1949, the school was 
opened for classes with six of the grades 
filled, and for the first time these chil- 
dren received an adequate training in 
The 
made into a convent for the Sisters with 
This 


chapel was dedicated by the present 


their religion. second floor was 


an artistically furnished chapel. 
bishop of the diocese on December 4, 
1949. 
AT LAST THE HILL CAPITULATES 
The hill in question was the site of a 


small community several miles from the 
parish church, and for long years it was 
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also a hot-bed of violent anti-Catholic 
prejudices. The boast of the place had 
been that Mass had never been said on 
that hill, and never would be said there. 
The pastor realized that the few Catholic 
families living there had no dependable 
means of getting lo Sunday Mass at the 
parish church. As the bishop also felt 
there should be a mission church in the 
place, the pastor went ahead to do his 
In vain he tried to rent one of the 
several halls in the town. 


best. 
In each case 
He finally 


got permission to say Mass in a house 


he met an emphatic “no.” 


occupied by one of his parishioners—a 
So, Mass 
home for the 


rented, not an owned, home. 
that 
first time in the vicinity, as far as any- 
Forthwith 
neighbors informed the landlady of what 
had happened; so, the 


was celebrated in 


one knows. some of the 
pastor was 


evicted as a temporary guest of the 


renter. However, one of the residents, 
hearing of this eviction, presented the 
pastor with a lot next door to her home 
for the site of the new church. 

This was early in the history of the 
Nocturnal 
yet begun, nor had the 


parish. devotion had not 


school been 
opened. The time for action on the new 
undertaking seems to have come soon 
after the rectory was acquired and moved 
from its former place of occupation, and 
put over a foundation newly blasted out 
to receive it near the church. The pas- 
tor decided on naming the church, Our 
Lady of Grace. To quote the local 
historian again, he had $18 on hand, 
Ile is represented as 


corn 
Phe 


earliest settlers in this area had found 


plus a prayer. 
musing to himself in this way: 


plenty of good sandstone with which to 
build homes.” So, Father thought to 
himself: “Why cannot [ build a church 
out of the durable material? 


Especially will | build it of stone,” he 


same 


told himself, “‘since a gang of workmen 
over in the local stone quarry have sent 
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me word that they will burn down my 
church if I build it on this hill.” The 
pastor had two volunteer workers to 
help him, in addition to the superman 
already mentioned—the superman in 
the building trades. To the south 
there was sandstone that could be gotten 
almost for the asking; and he had the 
free use of trucks from one of the packing 
companies. As no one would take any 
remuneration, the pastor spent only $18 
for the sandstone that makes this church 
one of the most beautiful of its kind in 
the State. Our local historian can be 
quoted again as saying that this came 
about, not only through the efforts of 
the valiant parishioners, but also 
through the prayers of hidden nuns, 
meek Sisters, and busy priests. Now, 
though, he says that the seventy fami- 
lies of the parish have taken their 
destiny in their own hands and, through 
the powerful intercession of Nocturnal 
Adoration and devotion to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, have made over 
their spiritual lives. And this is a lesson 
for our own day. 

I wonder, however, if these same 
parishioners are going to plead monthly 
through Nocturnal Devotion and daily 
through their devout lives for the eon- 
version of the entire neighborhood. I 
remember one of our present bishops 
coming on to Kenrick Seminary for an 
ordination, and saying that up in 
Northern Missouri, in a parish where 
relatives of his were living, a pastor 
within the span of twenty-five or thirty 
years converted nearly every  non- 
Catholic living within the limits of the 
parish (and the parish was geographi- 
cally large). 





THIS PARISH AND ST. THOMAS 


All sorts of priests labor under the 
practical error that the apostolate itself 
makes saints, whereas the Angel of the 


Schools contends that apostolic success 
is the overflowing of graces won by 
prayer and mortification. A few para- 
graphs on this subject will make a per- 
fect close to what the New York rural 
pastor has already given an example of. 
These paragraphs are taken from the 
recent translation into English of Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange’s ““The Love of God and 
the Cross of Jesus” (Volume II, pages 
278-281): 


“Apostolic work and_ preaching, 
when they well up from the contem- 
plation of divine things, give not only 
the letter but the spirit of the word 
of God, of supernatural mysteries, the 
commandments, and the counsels. 
The letter of the Gospel can be easily 
preached in a literary fashion. The 
conclusions of moral theology as ex- 
pounded in most manuals can also be 
stated with a little application. What 
the faithful demand of a preacher, 
however, is the soul of things, that 
breath and supernatural flame, al- 
together different from romantic lyri- 
cism, which burns with the brief 
blaze of straw quickly set on fire and 
just. as quickly turns to ashes. The 
breath of any apostolate, of preach- 
ing, should be the breath of divine 
truth, a great spirit of faith, of trust, 
of essentially supernatural love, put- 
ting the accent where it belongs on 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and 
the Redemption, the Eucharist, the 
indwelling of the Blessed Trinity, 
eternal life begun on earth and con- 
summated in heaven. 

“As St. Paul says, God is indeed 
our sufficiency, making us fit ministers 
of the New Testament, not in the 
letter but in the spirit, the letter 
bringing death but the spirit giving 
life. ‘Our sufficiency is from God. 
Who also hath made us fit ministers 
of the new testament, not in the letter, 
but in the spirit. For the letter 
killeth, but the spirit quickeneth. .. . 
For God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of Christ Jesus. But we have 
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this treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the excellency may be of the power of 
God, and not of us.’ Here St. Paul is 
telling us of infused contemplation of 
revealed mysteries, which bears good 
fruit in the apostolate. .. . 

“The preaching of the Gospel ought 
therefore above all to be spirit and 
life; that is, it should spring from 
contemplation of the mysteries of 
salvation in order that the faithful 
may truly live by them. The apostle 
carries the light of contemplation in a 
fragile vessel ‘that the excellency may 
be of the power of God, and not of us.’ 
Had Our Lord’s apostles been rich, 
powerful, of noble blood, all the great 
things they did would have been at- 
tributed to them and not to God. 
Therefore, St. Paul adds: ‘In all 
things we suffer tribulation, but are 
not distressed; we are straitened, but 
are not destitute; we suffer persecu- 
tion, but are not forsaken; we are cast 
down, but we perish not: always 
bearing about in our body the morti- 
fication of Jesus, that the life also of 
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Jesus may be made manifest in our 
mortal flesh.” In a sense, this carry- 
ing of Christ’s death in other mortal 
flesh always continues in the life of 
the persecuted Church; and while 
Jesus promised a hundredfold to those 
who would follow Him, He also fore- 
told persecution. 

‘“*Many more people than we realize 
expect those who preach the Gospel 
to have an even greater hunger and 
thirst for justice than their own. 
Supernatural hunger and thirst far 
surpass any kind of passing enthu- 
siasm, and endure through the fre- 
quent setbacks of the apostolate only 
because of the gift of fortitude, corre- 
sponding, as St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas point out, to the evangelical 
beatitude: ‘Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after justice.’ The 
gift of fortitude, united to the doc- 
trine of faith and the fire of charity, 
indeed makes athletes of the faith, 
as preachers should be. More people 
than we surmise look for this in those 
who bring the word of God to them.” 
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The Priest and Marriage 
Counselling 


By JOHN J. KANE, Ph.D. 


Rise certain statements to the 
contrary, marriage counselling is not a 
new profession. It is, however, coming 
under new management. In the Catho- 
lic Church marriage is a Sacrament, and 
so the Church has ever expressed its deep 
concern with the sanctity of marriage 
and the family, the indissolubility of 
marriage, and its vital functions of pro- 
creation and child-rearing. Pastors 
have always labored to assist married 
couples in the achievement of a happy 
and holy married life, and so among 
many other duties priests have included 
that of marriage counselling. To-day, 
however, certain secular professionals 
have entered the field and are threaten- 
ing to supplant the priest in this tra- 
ditional role. 


TRADITIONAL ROLE OF PRIEST 
COMPROMISED 


In some quarters this will be viewed as 
an invasion and perhaps denounced in 
no uncertain terms. Before wholesale 
condemnations are poured forth, it 
would be well to assess the situation and 
make a constructive approach to a trend 
that has been under way for at least 
twenty years. In fact, the taking over 
or sharing of the priest’s normal role of 


marriage counsellor is merely part of a 
general trend in which the role of the 
priest has been increasingly circum- 
scribed in modern life. Just about a 
century ago priests, for the most part, 
were the only well-educated Catholics 
in the United States. As such, they 


~ 


constituted the only available Catholic 
leadership, and were called upon to carry 
this burden, not merely in areas of reli- 
gion, but in almost all areas of life where 
education and scholarship were neces- 
sary. Second, the State had not yet 
taken over, to the extent that it has to- 
day, education, social work, hospitals, 
care of the aged and defectives and other 
similar enterprises. The priest of a 
century ago was not only a marriage 
counsellor but quite as likely, so far as his 
individual capacity permitted, some- 
thing of a physician, psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, educator and social worker to 
his parishioners. He read and wrote 
letters for the illiterate, discovered lost 
relatives in America, found jobs for im- 
migrants, assisted them financially, and 
in general performed herculean tasks for 
his poor and often ignorant people. 
Some priests may still be called upon 
to do all these things, but they are likely 
to be the exception, and the extent to 
which any priest is expected to perform 
all these tasks has undoubtedly lessened. 
Social change has entered the rectory as 
well as other areas of American life. 
Development of Catholic Charities has 
centralized some of these tasks. Avail- 
ability of physicians and psychiatrists 
has made it possible for priests to refer 
such cases where they rightly belong, 
and an educated laity would rarely apply 
to a priest to-day for the same type of 
aid they might have sought a century 
ago. Paralleling this there has been an 
unprecedented development in the fields 
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of social science and social work, and 
these fields have concerned themselves to 
some extent with marriage counselling. 


SECULAR COUNSELLING 

SERVICES 

Beginning in 1930, Marriage Counsel- 
ling agencies were set up in New York 
City and shortly afterwards in Los 
Angeles and Philadelphia. To-day 
there are more than thirty such agencies 
throughout the United States, and their 
number promises to grow. Some of 
these agencies apparently are doing ex- 
cellent work and are staffed by well- 
trained persons. Some, however, are 
sponsored by planned parenthood 
leagues. Two questions naturally arise: 
first, to what extent do Catholic couples 
seek guidance at such agencies; second, 
to what extent do these agencies have a 
Catholic priest as a resource person? 
In the City of Washington, D. C., Pro- 
fessor A. H. Clemens of the Catholic 
University claims that 29% of the cou- 
ples counselled by secular agencies during 
1949 were Catholic.! Another agency 
in a large eastern city estimates that 
10% of its clientéle were Catholic. 
Most of these agencies appear to refer 
Catholic couples to priests if the issue is 
a moral one. Here indeed lies the rub. 
For instance, would an agency sponsored 
by a planned parenthood league consider 
artificial contraception a moral problem? 
In fact, despite their excellent scientific 
training, to what extent can non- 
Catholic counsellors determine just what 
is a matter of faith or morals in Catholic 
marriage? Even the best-disposed non- 
Catholic would have some difficulty in 
determining the full implications of the 
sacramental character of a Catholic 
marriage and resultant family life. 





1A. H. Clemens, ‘Education for Family Life 
at the Catholic University,” in The Catholic 
University of America Bulletin, January, 1950, 
p.7 
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CATHOLIC COUNSELLING 

SERVICES 

Catholics are not unaware of the cru- 
cial state of marriage and family living 
among their own people. Cana Confer- 
ences and Pre-Cana Conferences have 
done excellent work in this field. In the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, and probably 
elsewhere, education for family life has 
been made part of the high school curric- 
ulum. Bishop John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
of Buffalo has instituted a marriage- 
counselling service to aid newly-weds in 
the initial year of their marriage. 
Reverend Charles E. Berminghan, Di- 
rector of the Nassau-Suffolk Catholic 
Charities, is making plans to set up a 
marriage-counselling program. Very 
likely other programs exist in various 
parts of the country, but there is still a 
basic question unanswered: to what ex- 
tent are priests trained to render a scien- 
tific marriage-counselling 
Catholic couples? 

It is necessary to concede at the outset 
of this discussion that the priest is 
uniquely qualified to provide spiritual 
advice. But marital problems _fre- 
quently prove to be a complex affair and 
a mixture of spiritual and material as- 
pects. Furthermore, there is an obli- 
gation to employ whatever temporal 
means are available in conjunction with 
prayer to solve marital problems. In 
other words, for the priest to continue 
his traditional réle of marriage counsel- 
lor in this complex day and age he re- 
quires both religious and social science 
training. To the extent that some Cath- 
olic couples find the priest wanting in 
scientific knowledge, they will have re- 
course to secular agencies where scien- 
tific training abounds. 

It would be both foolhardy and erro- 
neous to imply that science has all the 


service to 


answers necessary for the solution of 


marital conflicts. In fact, since man is 
a creature composed of body and soul, it 
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is quite unlikely that science alone can 
ever provide all the answers. It would 
be just as foolish, however, to assume 
that science cannot help. It would ap- 
pear that a priest with scientific training 
would make the ideal marriage counsel- 
lor, since he could administer to both the 
soul and the body. Therefore, it is sug- 
gested that within limits priests should 
attempt to obtain an adequate scientific 
grounding in this field. 


MOVEMENT TO DRIVE CHARLATANS 
FROM THIS FIELD 


There is yet another reason why 
priests should concern themselves with 
this aspect of marriage counselling. 
Within recent years an American Associ- 
ation of Marriage Counsellors has been 
formed. This organization has set up 
certain requirements for counsellors, 
among which are five years of full-time 
counselling experience plus certain grad- 
uate degrees in specific fields, and three 
years’ experience plus graduate work in 
specific fields for associate membership. 
As far as the author can learn, no priest 
is amember of this organization. What 
this association will amount to is not yet 
clear, but it is probably a sincere effort to 
drive charlatans from the field. In this 
objective concur. 
But certain problems may result from 
this association if it attempts to secure 
legislation controlling marriage counsel- 
ling. Since Catholic influence does not 
appear to be exerted within the associa- 
tion, Catholics can only blame them- 


most persons will 


selves if later objectives and policies of 


this group run counter to Catholic 
philosophy. 

So far it has been indicated that the 
profession of marriage counselling is 
being carried on increasingly by secular 
social agencies, and that Catholic couples 
in varying numbers appear to have re- 
course to such agencies. Numerous 


factors undoubtedly operate here, but 
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one of them is certainly the fact that 
most priests have not had the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining scientific training in 
this field. Lest this be considered whis- 
tling in the dark, it is necessary to indi- 
cate some of the advantages accruing 
from such training. In a paper of this 
length only a few of the most elementary 
aspects can be cited. 


DETERMINING THE CAUSES 
OF MARRIAGE FAILURES 


In a recent article on the causes of 
marital failure, four priests at a chancery 
office drew up lists, independently of one 
another, citing common causes of failure 
in marriage.? All four named drinking 
or drunkenness, in-law trouble, sex 
problems, non-support or economic prob- 
lems as leading causes. Perhaps the 
priests in question were aware that such 
lists should be interpreted very care- 
fully. At any rate, they do point to the 
fact that one of the problems plaguing 
any marriage counsellor, lacking ade- 
quate time, science and skill in inter- 
viewing, is a tendency to mistake 
symptoms for causes. 


“Tn marriage and family counselling 
the plan of care or social treatment re- 
quires not only time and patience but 
full knowledge of the facts, severe 
training in methods, and extended ex- 
perience with men and women. 

“Some of us not infrequently may 
make the mistake of seeing and treat- 
ing only the symptoms of the trouble. 
Pain is only a symptom, and not the 
disease itself. Emotional excitement is 
only a symptom, and not the condi- 
tion out of which the distress arises. 
Disagreement, discord and dissension 
are symptoms, and not the causes of 
the suffering that brings men and 
women to us. And still the plan of 
treatment is often based upon the 
symptoms rather than upon the con- 
dition that serves as the cause of the 
2Rev. John A. O’Brien, “Why Marriages 

Fail” in Ave Maria (December 30, 1950), pp. 
839-845. 
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trouble. It is important certainly to 
soothe the pain, to relieve the dis- 
tress, and to assist men and women 
to resolve their difficulties, even on 
the surface. And this is undoubtedly 


to be included within the plan of 


treatment. But we cannot allow our- 
selves to stop at this point, no matter 
how simple the case may be, and no 
matter how crowded we may find our- 
selves for time.’ 


DANGER OF MISTAKING 
SYMPTOMS FOR CAUSES 


This tendency to mistake symptoms 
for causes appears to be illustrated in the 
article mentioned, where drinking and 
drunkenness are listed by all four priests 
consulted. Lewis M. Ter- 
man, in a study of 792 couples of the 
middle and upper middle class, found 
attitude towards drinking 16th on the 
wives’ and 25th on the husbands’ list of 
the order of grievances according to 
complaint frequency. In terms of 
grievances according to seriousness of 
complaint, attitude towards drinking 
dropped to 32 on the wives’ list and 
44th on the husbands’ list. In fact, 
drinking is one of the 10 lowest items 
for the wife and among the 12 lowest 
items for the husband. Terman ac- 
corded to the complaint on attitude 
towards drinking a high rationalization 
index for both husbands and _ wives, 
which means, of course, that drinking is 
a plausible rather than a real reason for 
complaints.® 


Professor 


There is, however, one possible ex- 
The groups probably vary, 
and no information is given about the 
group studied by the priests. Differences 
in social class means differences in atti- 
tude towards drinking. Drinking to ex- 


planation. 


3 Sidney E. Goldstein, “‘Marriage and Family 
Counseling” (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York City, 1945), pp. 260-261. 

4 Lewis M. Terman, “‘Psychological Factors 
in Marital Happiness” (McGraw-Hill, 1938), p. 
96. 

5 Thid., p. 100. 
6 [bid., p. 94. 
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cess is generally more common in the 
lower classes than in the middle. But 
admitting such possibilities still leaves 
one problem Is drinking 
really the cause of marital unhappiness 
or break-up, or is it a symptom of a 
deeper personality maladjustment? Gen- 
erally it is held that drinking to excess is 
a function of an emotionally immature 
or maladjusted personality. A marriage 
counsellor, confronted with drunkenness 
as the verbalized cause of marital ten- 
want 


unsolved. 


sions, will certainly to explore 
much further if he is interested in assist- 
ing the married couple to adjust. In 
fact, excessive drinking on the part of 
either spouse may be the response to an 
unhappy marriage resulting from other 
factors. 

What has been said of drinking may be 
equally true of 
listed by the four priests. 
in-law trouble, as pointed out by the 
author of that article, may well be the 
result of an over-protective, over-affec- 


certain other causes 


For instance, 


tionate mother. The son of such a 
mother has not succeeded in breaking 
the silver cord, and permits his mother to 
come between him and his wife. The 
same may be true of a wife. It is simply 
not enough to label the cause of marital 
unhappiness as in-laws; the counsellor 
will want to get beneath the surface to 
find the real factors and to help the 
persons correct them. 

The tendency to rationalize is a very 
human one, and much more likely to 
operate in a situation in which loss of 
the good will or respect of the counsellor 
might be believed to follow admissions 
of guilt. It is likewise quite human to 


project blame, and this is just as true of 


spouses as of others. The average 
marriage counsellor encounters con- 


siderable of both. To what extent then 
may a priest, as an ordained minister 
and a person of high ideals whose respect 
is generally sought, meet a_ literal 
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avalanche of rationalizations and pro- 
jections? 


INFLUENCES WHICH LEAD 
TO MALADJUSTMENT 


To-day most social scientists would be 
chary of employing the term ‘“‘cause”’ in 
marital conflict. If cause is the neces- 
sary, efficient and invariable antecedent 
of effect, it is unlikely that one will dis- 
cover the cause. On the contrary, he will 
likely uncover a number of factors which 
taken together are responsible for the 
marital difficulties. Furthermore, mari- 
tal tensions arise from the interrelation- 
ship of two personalities in marriage, 
and from the social situation in which 
they find themselves and the definitions 
they make of such a situation. Thus, it 
involves two personalities, the meshing 
of two personalities in a given time, 
place and circumstances, and the in- 
terpretation each of these individuals 
places upon his or her experiences. To 
a considerable extent, this is influenced 
by race, ethnic group, social class, rural 
or urban living, education and economic 
status, and other factors. For instance, 
one act of physical violence on the part 
of the husband may be enough to sever 
the marital bond in the upper middle or 
upper class. On the other hand, as 
reprehensible as this is, it may be an 
accepted pattern of married life in some 
lower-class groups. All of these aspects 
must be known and understood by the 
marriage counsellor. 

There is yet another area of marriage 
counselling in which priests may be 
aware of shortcomings—that is, coun- 
selling techniques. Counselling to-day 
is a fairly scientific procedure, and recent 
research has tended to make it more so. 
Some individuals appear to have this 
technique as a gift, but most must learn 
it, and even those naturally gifted can 
improve their techniques by study. 


Karl Rogers has experimented with an 


indirect method of counselling. While 
this technique has met with some criti- 
cisms and is admittedly a rather long 
procedure, it does possess certain ad- 
vantages. Priests who intend to do 
marriage counselling should be familiar 
with this and other methods so that they 
may employ the type necessary in a 
given case. 


UNIQUE PLACE OF PRIEST IN 
MARRIAGE COUNSELLING 


In view of these criticisms some may 
feel that priests should withdraw from 
marriage counselling entirely, or that 
the work is so technical that they may as 
well continue their own methods. The 
first conclusion would be _ tragic. 
Whether a priest is trained or not in 
scientific techniques, he brings to the 
field of marriage counselling a unique 
contribution. He is generally well 
skilled to detect and assist in the solu- 
tion of spiritual difficulties, and in some 
vases these may be the only problems in- 
volved. As the administrator of the 
Sacraments, he is the agent through 
whom divine grace flows to the soul, and 
in all of marriage counselling no 
Catholic can disagree that this is the 
most basic and important of contribu- 
tions. Even in the area of temporal 
problems, if the priest merely provides 
a sympathetic audience, he has done a 
great deal. For those who feel that 
their own methods are meeting with 
sufficient success, there would be no 
change. Marriage counselling is an art 
and a science. At least its actual opera- 
tion is an art based upon scientific 
knowledge. Priests with years of ex- 
perience in pastoral work almost in- 
variably learn a great deal that accrues 
to the trained marriage counsellor via 
lectures and study. 

The real point at issue, however, is: 
why should priests have to learn the 
hard way and through experience that 
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may at times be bitter? There are a 
number of Catholic universities in the 
United States. Many of them could 
emulate the pioneering efforts of Notre 
Dame in this respect and provide short 
summer courses to enable young priests 
to secure this knowledge. Building upon 
a priest’s theological and philosophical 
background, it is possible to provide 
him with scientific knowledge and tech- 
niques which may render him an excel- 
lent marriage counsellor. Last summer 
for the first time, in the knowledge of the 
author, a Catholic university, Notre 
Dame, offered a Marriage-Counselling 
Program for priests. The results were 
gratifying, and student priests who were 
present strongly recommended the con- 
tinuation of such a program. 

Despite the fine contributions which 
many priests are making to this field, it 
cannot be denied that some find them- 
selves handicapped by a lack of scien- 
tific knowledge in this area. Over- 
crowded seminary schedules leave little 
room for adequate exploration of mar- 
riage counselling on the temporal level. 
This was rather vividly illustrated by a 
young priest in the Marriage-Counselling 
Program last summer. Asked just how 
he would handle a rather delicate situa- 
tion in marriage counselling, he con- 
fessed he would gently urge the couple to 
the door of the rectory parlor. Despite 
the facetiousness of this answer, the 
young priest was quite correct. Rather 
than give false or inadequate answers, he 
would leave the matter unsettled. The 
real difficulty is that the couple will find 
an answer, if not from a priest, then from 
a secular marriage counsellor. 

Since the priest’s great vocation is the 
salvation of souls, he cannot neglect an 
area, such as marriage counselling, where 
his ministrations may be unusually fruit- 
ful. In a pagan or non-religious world 
divorce has reached unprecedented pro- 
portions. Artificial contraception is a 
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common practice, and, when this fails, 
abortion may be resorted to. Such a 
climate of opinion cannot fail to influence 
Catholic couples. Cana and Pre-Cana 
Conferences, education for marriage and 
the family, prayer and the Sacraments, 
must all be employed in the battle 
against irreligion and family disorganiza- 
tion. But what shall be done for the 
Catholic couple facing acute crises of at 
least a partly temporal nature? Will the 
priest direct them to the nearest secular 
agency? Or will he attempt to persuade 
them that scientific marriage counselling 
is of no avail? Their friends will assure 
them differently, and in the absence of 
adequate priest counsellors more than 
29% may ultimately find their way to 
secular agencies, including some spon- 
sored by a planned parenthood league. 


ATTITUDE OF PRIESTS TOWARDS 

SECULAR AGENCIES 

More questions have been raised here 
than can possibly be answered. To what 
extent should priests become members 
of the American Association of Marriage 
Counsellors? Should they, in the ac- 
cepted tradition, set up a Catholic 
association? Space does not permit an 
adequate analysis and answer to this 
question, except to point out that even 
under optimum conditions some Catho- 
lics will always seek advice from secular 
agencies. 
would be to have a priest waiting there 
for them! Furthermore, many 
sectarian agencies would certainly wel- 
come the aid and advice of a priest. It is 
so rare to see a priest at certain non- 
sectarian meetings concerned with family 
relations. How very desirable to have 
a priest meet and mingle with lay mar- 
riage counsellors on their level, speaking 
their scientific language, but remaining 
above them because he has something no 
layman can offer—that is, ability to 
act as a channel of divine grace! 


In such cases how fortunate it 
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Seventh Centenary of the 
Scapular of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel 


By PATRICK W. RUSSELL, O.Carm. 


Q, Juty 16, 1951, the entire 
Carmelite Order will celebrate the 
Seventh Centenary of the “Institution 
of the Scapular of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel.” His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
issued on February 11 of the Holy Year 
a special letter of commendation,! ap- 
proving and blessing this Centenary 
Celebration. The letter in question 
constitutes what may well be called a 
new chapter in the history of the Scapu- 
lar. Not only does it confirm the teach- 
ing of the past, but it presents a develop- 
ment of this devotion appropriate to the 
spiritual needs of our generation. 

His Holiness in the first place assigns 
“the Holy Carmelite Scapular to the 
first rank of the most favored of those 
devotions which enlighten the mind with 
heavenly doctrine and . . . excite souls to 
the practice of the Christian life.” If 
antiquity be accepted as proof of this 
fact, as also of the beneficial results pro- 
duced by this devotion during seven 
hundred years, then surely it is among 
“the first.” Nineteen Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs, both directly and indirectly, have 
enriched it with a multitude of spiritual 
privileges, and also inculcated its value 
for the individual souls and for society in 
general. Pope John XXII (1316-1334) 
was the first in this succession, which in- 


1 Copies may be obtained from the Carmelite 
Fathers. 


cludes Clement VII, Paul III, St. Pius 
V, Gregory XIII, Gregory XIV, Leo 
XI, Paul V, Alexander VII, Clement X, 
Clement XI, Benedict XIV, Pius VI, 
Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict 
XV, Pius XI, and now our present Holy 
Father, Pius XII. 


HIGH COMMENDATION OF 

SUCCESSIVE POPES 

It was primarily for the reasons given 
by Pope Pius XII that such an impressive 
number of Popes not only approved the 
devotion, but gave to it those spiritual 
privileges and favors such as the toties 
quoties plenary indulgence for the Scap- 
ular Feast on July 16 (Leo XIII), and 
an indulgence of 500 days by Benedict 
XV for the reverent kissing of the 
“Garment of Mary.” 

Its simplicity, its universality, and its 
salutary fruits are next commended by 
the Holy Father. These facts speak for 
themselves. As a compelling example, 
we have the record preserved in the 
Church of Santa Maria in Monte Santo 
in Rome. On August 24, 1884, Frances 
Elizabeth and Eugene Pacelli were en- 
rolled in the Scapular of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel. The Holy Father was 
then twelve years of age. Consequently, 
he speaks “of our own enrollment from 
boyhood in the Confraternity of this 
same Scapular” as the second reason 
prompting his approval of the Centenary 
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Program, which concludes on July 16. 

It is truly extraordinary how admir- 
ably the Pope summarizes the principal 
purpose of the Scapular devotion in the 
following: 


“For not with a light or passing 
matter are we concerned here but with 
obtaining of eternal life itself which is 
the substance of that promise of the 
Most Blessed Virgin which has been 
handed down to us. We are con- 
cerned, namely, with that which is of 
supreme importance to all and with 
the manner of achieving it safely. 
For the Holy Scapular, which may be 
called the Habit or Garment of Mary, 
is a sign and a pledge of the protection 
of the Mother of God.” 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF 

THE SCAPULAR DEVOTION 

The origin of the Scapular devotion 
scarcely needs repetition. The Carmel- 
ites had come to England as “displaced 
persons” in 1240. In many quarters 
they found welcome; in others, hos- 
tility. This latter attitude soon de- 
veloped to such an extent as to threaten 
extinction. ‘To Our Lady, the Principal 

atroness of the Order, the Prior Gen- 

eral, St. Simon Stock, had recourse. 
His prayers, as our Carmelite traditions 
and history teach, were rewarded on 
July 16, 1251, with the gift of the Scapu- 
lar, to which Our Lady attached that 
really marvellous promise: “*“Whosoever 
dies in this (Scapular) will not suffer 
eternal fire.” 

In connection with this pledge, it must 
be emphasized that Our Lady is the 
Mediatrix of all graces. The Church 
has made no exception, not even with re- 
gard to the grace of final perseverance. 
During all these seven centuries, multi- 
tudes of her children, of all ranks and 
walks of life, have worn and continued to 
wear the saving “sign.” The Church 
has blessed and approved it again and 
again. Shall we hesitate to embrace it 
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in view of such facts? Is it not the 
“habit,” the “garment,” in which Our 
Mother spiritually clothes her children) 
The “sign” to the shepherds was not a 
miracle or an unusual prodigy. The 
“sign” to us is the simple Scapular. — Its 
very simplicity is the test of our trust, 
our confidence, in the Mother of God. 


SIGN OF CONSECRATION TO 

THE IMMACULATE HEART 

Tennyson could write of prayer as the 
means by which the whole world is 
“bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.’ Tennyson’s statement is not a 
matter of great importance, but when 
the Holy Father speaks of all Carmelites 
as belonging “to the same family of 
Our Most Blessed Mother,” he can say 
so in all truth on a matter of eternal im- 
portance, because whoever wears the 
Scapular is united to it (this same family 
of Our Lady) “by a special bond of 
love.” 

At Fatima, Our Lady asked the con- 
secration of the world to the Immaculate 
Heart. What she asked has been done. 
And what is the sign of this consecration 
to every Christian soul? The Scapular. 
“May it be... a sign of their consecra- 
tion to the Most Sacred Heart of the 
Immaculate Virgin, which (consecra- 
tion) we have in recent times so strongly 
recommended.” 

On Mount Carmel in those far-off 
centuries, Elias sought for a “sign” in 
answer to his prayers on behalf of a 
people and a land scourged by a drought 
of three years’ and six months’ duration. 
At last it came: “Ecce nubecula parva 
ascendebat de mari quasi vestigium ho- 
minis ... et facta est pluvia grandis” 
(A little cloud shewed, no bigger than a 
man’s foot-print, rising up out of the 
sea ... and a great storm of rain began, 
III Kings, xviii, Knox translation). 
In the Carmel of the Western World, 
Simon the Englishman sought for a 
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“sion” in answer to his prayers on be- 
half of a Carmel threatened with spirit- 
ual extinction, and behold ‘“‘the sign of 
salvation,” the Scapular, was given. 
And now to us it becomes, because of the 
wish of the Holy Father, a “sign” of 
consecration to her Immaculate Heart. 
How significant, therefore, are the words 
of the Preface of the Feast of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, as it gives thanks to 
the Father of all mercies, ““who through 
the tiny cloud arising from the sea didst 
wonderfully foreshow the Immaculate 
Virgin Mary, to the holy Prophet Elias.”’ 


PAPAL CONFIRMATION OF THE 

SABBATINE PRIVILEGE 

Scholars have long debated the au- 
thenticity of the Bull of John XXII, 
with which is associated the Sabbatine 
Privilege. Now comes our Holy Father 
with that declaration so consoling to 
every pious wearer of Our Lady’s Scapu- 
lar: “And certainly this most gentle 
Mother will not delay to open, as soon as 
possible, through her intercession with 
God, the gates of heaven for her children 
who are expiating their faults in Purga- 
tory—a trust based on that promise 
known as the Sabbatine Privilege.” 

Thus, we have seen the Scapular de- 
votion doctrine proclaimed as (1) in the 
first ranks of most favored devotions; 
(2) as “the sign of salvation”; (3) as the 
bond of devotion between all the mem- 
bers of “the family of our Most Blessed 
Mother’; (4) as the sign of consecration 
to her Immaculate Heart; (5) as the 
pledge of the Sabbatine Privilege; (6) as 
adapted to the minds of all by its very 
simplicity universally widespread 
among the faithful ... productive of so 
many and such salutary fruits. 

Lest any may vainly and*presumptu- 
ously adopt our Lady’s “habit,” the 
Holy Father warns us in the appropriate 
words of St. Paul: “In fear and trem- 
bling shall you work out your salvation” 


(Phil., ii. 12). The Scapular is, he tells 
us, a constant exhortation to imitate 
those virtues of Our Lady, of which it is 
ever the mirror, particularly her mod- 
esty and simplicity, her humility and 
purity. It must be also for us an elo- 
quent symbol of our prayers for divine 
assistance. Only under such conditions, 
will “‘the habit of Our Lady” be indeed 
a “sign of salvation.” 


OFFICIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 

CENTENARY 

The Hierarchy of Sardinia and Hol- 
land have addressed pastoral letters to 
their clergy and faithful exhorting their 
participation in the Centenary. In our 
own country, Cardinal Spellman honored 
it with his personal presence at its in- 
auguration on July 16, 1950, in our 
Carmelite National Shrine at East 28th 
Street, New York City. The Most 
Reverend James E. Kearney, D.D.,° 
Bishop of Rochester, offered Pontifical 
High Mass in Holy Family Church at 
the conclusion of the diocesan celebra- 
tion of the Centenary in the city of 
Auburn on the Feast of the Maternity 
of our Blessed Lady, October 11, 1950. 
In Rome, His Eminence Cardinal Piazza 
delivered the inaugural address at the 
Carmelite Marian Congress on August 
6, 1950. His Holiness welcomed the 
12,000 pilgrims to this Congress on the 
afternoon of the same day. 

It does seem apparent that the pre- 
diction of our Sovereign Pontiff, with 
regard to the Centenary, is already find- 
ing complete realization: “‘Most will- 
ingly do we commend so pious an under- 
taking and we are certain that upon it 
will fall an abundance of divine bless- 
ings.” 

To all who participate in a novena or 
triduum in honor of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel during the Scapular Centenary 
Year (ending on July 16, 1951), the Holy 
Father grants a plenary indulgence. 
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The Interest of the Priest 
in Civilian Defense 


By MSGR. PAUL F. TANNER 


Az A LUNCHEON in Washington 
not long ago, Dr. Vannevar Bush 
observed that the men most worried 
about what atomic warfare would do to 
mankind were the scientists whose daily 
work with the bomb gave them a vivid 
realization of its incredible destructive- 
ness. Good men throughout the world 
are appalled at the very thought of 
atomic warfare. Vigorous and intel- 
ligent efforts are being made to forestall 
“it; it is not inevitable. No thinking 
Catholic anywhere will accept it as a 
solution for our international troubles; 
but it is possible. 

Perhaps the first duty of the priest 
is to inform himself of the facts about 
nuclear, bacteriological and chemical 
warfare. A good introductory text, 
which can be read in five or six hours, 
is Hanson Baldwin’s “The Price of 
Power” (Harpers, 1947). The Atomic 
Energy Commission (Washington 25, 
D. C.) has issued dozens of excellent 
and informative pamphlets, and the 
specific plans of the Civil Defense 
Administration are outlined in two easily 
readable pamphlets—“U. S. Civil De- 
fense”’ and “Health Services and Special 
Weapons Defense,” both obtainable 
from the Government Printing Office in 
Washington. With a few hours of 
reading a priest should be able to 
become well-informed. Those who do 
will be able to distinguish rumor, 
gossip and fantasy from fact. 

One major difficulty in planning to 
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resist nuclear, bacteriological or chemical 
warfare attack is the lack of previous 
experience with these new and terrible 
weapons. Only Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki have been bombed, and that with 
the crude, retatively primitive A-bomb, 
and no experience at all exists to guide 
us in counteracting the effects of mass 
bacteriological or chemical attacks. 


DAMAGE DONE BY FIRE BOMBING 


The incomplete surveys of damage 
done by fire-bombing German and 
Japanese cities in the last war give some 
idea of what the modern nuclear fission 
weapons might do to us. The practice 
then was to mix about equally (in 
weight) high explosives and incendiaries. 
The high explosives displaced roofing, 
opened up buildings, paralyzed traffic, 
and broke water and electrical power 
distribution systems while the incendi- 
aries started the fires. In Kassel, 
Wuppertal, Doornstadt, Pirmaseus, 
Krefeld, Tokyo, Nagoya and elsewhere, 
there occurred “‘fire storms.””’ When a 
majority of the buildings in an area 
several miles in diameter begin to burn 
simultaneously, even without ground 
wind, the thousands of centers of heat 
radiation and flame merge the aggregate 
blazes into-a thermal pillar of burning 
gases several miles high. The onrush 
of air (oxygen) to the base of the pillar 
reaches gale-like velocity; in some 
instances trees three feet in diameter 
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were snapped off by the gigantic draft. 
Obviously ordinary fire defense is too 
puny to influence such fires, which 
simply consume all combustible ma- 
terials in their path. In Hachioji, for 
example, the U. S. Air Force, by radio 
and leaflets, gave notice of the impend- 
ing bombing. Nearby Tokyo sent 
fifty pump-type fire trucks and three 
hundred professional firemen; the 
greatest known concentration of men 
and equipment (55 trucks per square 
mile) were ready and waiting; the water 
supply was a 2,750,000 gallon reservoir 
on a hill plus three electric 2000- 
gallon capacity pumps to tap the river. 
Fifteen minutes after the attack began, 
the electrical facilities were blown out; 
the reservoir was depleted in one and a 
half hours; trucks caught fire and were 
stalled; hoses burned; and the fire 
raged almost unimpeded to consume 
0.95 sq. mile of a city of 1.4 sq. miles. 
On March 9-10, 1945, fifteen square 
miles in the heart of Tokyo were burned 
out in six hours. The 28 mile per hour 
wind a mile from the fire increased to 
55 miles per hour at its perimeter, and 
probably more within it. The thermal 
pillar tossed B-29’s upside down 6000 
feet above the fire, and so intense was 
the heat even at that altitude that the 
crews had to don oxygen masks. It 
was the most severe fire of the war and 
swept everything before it. 


POTENTIALITIES OF ATOMIC BOMB 


These horrors were achieved with the 
now outdated air weapons of World 


War II. A survey of the reports on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki indicate what 
might be done with weapons now avail- 
able. The Hiroshima bomb exploded at 
2000 feet above ground, the Nagasakione 
at 1700 feet. The detonation was over 
in less than one second, its core heat 
estimated at 70,000,000 degrees centi- 
grade. At ground zero (directly be- 
neath the explosion) heat lasting about 
3 seconds probably exceeded 3500°C. 
Blast or pressure literally disintegrated 
the buildings and a new after-effect, 
radiation (similar to X-rays), lingered 
for some time. The opinion now seems 
to be that first reports exaggerated the 
radiation danger considerably. ‘‘Fire 
Storm” occurred at Hiroshima, but not 
in Nagasaki, due perhaps to differences 
in terrain and natural fire blocks. The 
ground wind at Hiroshima was 5 miles 
per hour when the attack began, reached 
10 miles an hour after the fires merged. 
Of the 75,000 buildings in Hiroshima 


68,000 were destroyed or seriously 
damaged. The casualties were terrific; 


as many died in the ensuing fire as 
from the bomb itself. 

American engineers believe that the 
German and Japanese experiences are 
useful for prognosticating what would 
occur here, given similar circumstances. 

The accompanying tables are worth 
careful examination. In the decep- 
tively dull but utterly objective language 
of mathematics, they depict the fright- 
ening potentialities of destruction if 
atomic bombs were to fall on our large 
industrial centers. 
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Property Damage Due to Blast and Fire 


Destruction or severe damage 


Brick buildings: 
ge ree: ares ree fo eer 8.1 sq. miles. 


At Hiroshima At Nagasaki 


ere Te 3.6 0m. miles.......... 
Concrete buildings (reinforced) : 
Poor construction...........| Up to '/z mile from ground Up to 1 mile from ground 
zero. zero. 
Heavy construction.........| ““Few hundred feet” from | “Few hundred feet” from 
ground zero. ground zero. 
Steel frame buildings 
Light, 1 story........ 3.4 sq. miles... .. .. 3.3 sq. miles. 
Heavy construction... .. NP) | Shs Sean Loe: ee ..., 1.8 sq. miles. 
Wood buildings: 
Dwellings..................| 6.0.sq. miles. . 7.5 sq. miles. 
Industrial (poor construc- | 
Sees . 2! Sl le 9.9 sq. miles. 
| Types of structures by exterior material (U.S. cities)! 
Ns Total 
cay structures Wood Brick Stucco | Other 
reported materials! 
Chicago...... err 382,268 131,148 238,959 5,797 6,724 
Detroit... .. «| aeeweee 165,488 94,333 1,923 5,933 
>. af. eee: 591,319 236,879 299,482 11,661 13,297 
San Francisco. .. 105,180 61,172 2,334 10,902 722 
Washington........ 156,359 18,971 95,939 5,764 5,685 


1 Includes blast-resistant and fire-resistive buildings. Source: Sixteenth Census of the 
United States (1940), vol. IT. 


Percentage of structures by construction 
(United States cities) 


City 
Fire-resistive Combustible 
construction construction 
EC i TE Te Oe ay 98.3 
ee 3.2 97.8 
New York...... 2.3 97.7 
ee ae Less than | 99+ 
Washington... . arasahy ti a atte 3.6 96.4 


(1940 census) 


Population Densities (U.S. cities—1940 census) 


emeey 

: ; Square Opulation 

City Population ile ae square 
mile 
SE ee ee co eee 3,396,808 206.7 16,500 
Detroit...... ar oh ae 1,623,452 137.9 11,750 
New York.... pkew hae’ 7,492,000 322.8 23,200 
San Francisco........... 634,536 14.6 14,250 
Washington. ..... Sees af 663,091 61.4 11,000 
Hiroshima (prewar).......... 340,000 26.5 2,750 
Nagasaki (prewar)....... 250,000 35.0 7,000 
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Population Densities (U.S. cities—1940 census) (continued ) 


City 


New York: 
Re Pree Tre eee 
OS Cnr ere 
Manhattan: 

NE Cu: dk wsie-5 ash aarhdon d 

RNR ios s<aveisecs 
oe eli adi ere tare ins bash 
I OUI i oe sens rergseca a5 

Hiroshima, center of city (as of | 

=, a es 

Nagasaki, built-up area (as of 

ee a a: a 


Casualty Estimates 











| | Density 
P | Square | population 
Population | miles per square 
| mile 
1,493,700 41.4 34,000 
2,792,600 80.9 34,200 
3,200,000 22.2 | 145,000 
1,689,000 22 .2 76,000 
1,340,500 121.3 11,000 
176,200 Si .2 3,000 
140,000 1.0 35,000 
220,000 | 3.4 65,500 


Daylight Attack without Warning with Nominal Bomb! over Average Metro- 


politan Area 


(Total killed or injured 120,000 each bomb) 


Killed or die first day | Die following 6 weeks | Of 80,000 surviving first 24 hours: 


10,000 20,000 


The problem of Civil Defense derives 
directly from the modern 
war. Many well-informed men do not 
believe that we will be bombed now, 
The main ob- 


nature of 


nor in the near future. 


jective of our present preparedness 
program is to restore our military 


strength to the extent that no aggressor 
will make the foolish mistake of think- 
ing we are unprepared and_ perhaps 
could be an easy victim for a sneak 
attack. It is within the realm of pos- 
sibility, however, that a_ well-staged 
initial attack might obliterate a_half- 
dozen of our major cities within a few 
hours and decimate our population the 
first hour of the attack. Some students 
of war declare that a nation’s will to 
fight can be broken when 4% of its 
people are killed; under new conditions, 
if this were true, the war would end 
quickly. The more probable eventuality 
is a long-drawn-out struggle, following 
the initial attack and immediate retali- 


atory strike. How to maintain the 


morale of a citizenry through repeated 
catastrophes, with casualities exceeding 


18,000—suffering from burns 
40,000—suffering from mechanical injuries 
16,000—suffering from radiation injuries 


anything hitherto experienced, may be 
the key to survival. Five-alarm fires, 
train wrecks, air line crashes, floods, 
cyclones and other disasters are trifles 
in comparison with the possible effects 
of nuclear, biological or chemical war- 
fare. 


ROLE OF PRIEST IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


As in all crises, the priest should be 
a tower of strength, bringing the Sacra- 
ments and spiritual comfort to the 
stricken. Obviously the priest must 
play a rdéle in Civil Defense. In addition 
to knowing the facts about modern 
mass destruction weapons, he should 
also become a part of the local Civil 
Defense organization. This will take 
some of his time, but it is time well 
spent. 

Presently, the National Civilian De- 
fense office is working on a Manual 
outlining the operational functions of 


' This term is used to describe the type of 
atomic bomb used at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
as distinct from the far more destructive types 
since developed. 
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clergy in Civilian Defense. When this 
Manual is issued, it should be carefully 
studied by every priest so that the en- 
tire plan may be understood and the 
several new concepts (mutual aid, 
mobile support) mastered. 

Not too long ago a big city had a 
fire which killed several hundred people. 
Within a matter of minutes there were 
dozens of priests at the fire—but few 
at the various hospitals to which the 
victims were rushed and where the 
priests were really needed. This sort of 
eventuality must be prevented by previ- 
ous planning if big cities are mortally 
injured by atomic bombings. 
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At the national level, the Civilian 
Defense officials have invited and wel- 
comed religious counsel; they desire 
that this pattern be followed at state, 
township and municipal levels. Such 
codperation seems wise and almost 
morally obligatory from a_ pastoral 
viewpoint. Please God this whole af- 
fair will be in the same category as a 
fire-drill in our schools and other insti- 
tutions—a necessary nuisance, but one 
that, should the real thing ever occur, 
we will be eternally grateful we did 
while there was still time. Codperate 
with your local Civilian Defense set- 
up now! 
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The Way of Perfection 


By JOSEPH F. VENTURA, C.P. 


W wex THE rich young man came 
to Christ and asked: ‘Good Master, 
what good shall I do that I may have 
life everlasting?” the Lord replied: 
“If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” When, however, the 
young man insisted, saying: “‘All these 
have I kept from my youth, what is 
yet wanting to me?” Christ answered: 
“If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor ... and 
come follow Me” (Matt., xix. 16-17, 
20-21). 

This little incident teaches, among 
other things, that for perfection we must 
leave all things and follow Christ. 
In addition to the keeping of the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue, we must re- 
nounce earthly possessions, not neces- 
sarily in reality, but at least in affection; 
that is, we must renounce that excessive 
attachment to earthly goods which is a 
hindrance to the love due to God and 
the neighbor. 

Having detached our hearts from 
earthly things, we must also follow 
Christ by the imitation of His virtues. 
We may here ask what are the virtues 
in Him, the acquiring of which leads 
directly to the goal of perfection? 
To answer this question, we must con- 
sider the life of Christ for a moment. 

“For it became Him, for whom are all 
things and by whom are all things, who 
had brought many children into glory, 
to perfect the author of their salvation 
by His passion” (Heb., ii. 10). Ina 
few words, St. Paul here tells us that 
Christ entered into His glory through 
the humiliations of His passion. This 


is but a summary view of the life of 
Christ, and we must seek to discover 
the process involved in Our Lord’s 
perfection or glorification. 


THE ULTIMATE NORM OF 

PERFECTION 

First, we know that the supreme 
and ultimate norm of perfection is the 
will of God, for there can be nothing 
more holy or perfect than the divine 
will; hence, the more one conforms 
to this standard, the closer one ap- 
proaches to true sanctity or perfection. 

Now Christ, knowing this, set the 
doing of the will of God as the one great 
object of His mortal life. The Apostle 
says: “When He (Christ) cometh into 
the world, He saith: ‘Sacrifice and obla- 
tion Thou wouldst not, but a body 
Thou hast fitted to Me. Holocausts 
for sin did not please Thee. Then said 
I: Behold I come. In the head of the 
book it is written of Me that I should 
do Thy will, O God” (Heb., x. 5-7). 

Living on this earth, Christ fulfilled 
the will of God, even as He had pur- 
posed. “I do always,” He once con- 
fessed, “the things that please Him” 
(John, viii. 29). On the cross, too, 
before commending His soul to the 
Father, His last word was: “It is 
consummated” (John, xix. 30)—that is: 
“The will of God I came on earth to do 
has been accomplished.” 

Having seen that true perfection 
consists in the will of God and that 
Christ fulfilled this will perfectly, we 
must, in the second place, consider the 
manner in which Christ accomplished 
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the great object of His entrance into this 
world. In Holy Scripture, charity or 
love is the principle wherein is included 
all the law or will of God. Thus, who- 
ever fulfills the twofold precept of the 
love of God and the neighbor, fulfills 
at the same time all the law or will of 
God. This truth of Scripture is seen 
particularly from the words of Christ: 
“On these two commandments de- 
pendeth the whole law and the Proph- 
ets,’ and also from these of St. Paul: 
“Love therefore is the fulfilling of the 
law” (Matt., xii. 40; Rom., xiii. 10). 
Accordingly, we may say, Christ ful- 
filled the law or will of God through the 
fulfillment of the commandment of love. 
That the law of God and the will of 
God are synonymous expressions, every- 
body admits; and we see their identity 
of meaning, whenever we refer to a law 
as the will of the legislator. 


HUMILITY AS THE FOUNDATION 

OF ALL VIRTUES 

Having seen that Christ fulfilled the 
will of God through the fulfillment of 
the commandment of love, we may still 
ask, in the third place: “How did He 
satisfy all the demands of love towards 
God and men?” The answer is simply: 
“By His passion” (Heb., ii. 10)—this 
word “‘passion”’ being considered in its 
broad sense as including the humilia- 
tions of His entire life. 

It is the common teaching of the 
Saints and spiritual writers that humil- 
ity is the foundation of the virtues, 
especially of charity. Thus, when on 
her deathbed, Gemma Galgani was 
asked by a friend what virtue she con- 
sidered the most important and dearest 
to God, the Saint at once replied with 
animated countenance: “Humility, 
humility, the foundation of all the 
others.” 

In reference to the particular virtue 
of charity, St. Augustine says: ““There 
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is no higher road than that of charity, 
and none but the humble walk therein.” 
St. Thérése of Lisieux teaches the same 
thing, both by word and example, for 
she writes: “One must keep little in 
order to make quick progress along the 
path of divine love. This is how I 
have done, and now I[ can sing with St. 
John of the Cross: ‘By stooping so 
low, so low, I mounted so high, so high, 
that I was able to reach my goal.’ ”’ 


SELF-EFFACEMENT IS THE ROAD 

TO CHARITY 

We may wonder how humility is the 
road to the virtue of charity. Spiritual 
writers explain that it is because hu- 
mility is the effacement of self. One of 
the definitions of humility is: a super- 
natural virtue which, through the self- 
knowledge it imparts, inclines us_ to 
reckon ourselves at our true worth 
and to seek self-effacement and con- 
tempt. Accordingly, we may say that, 
as the great enemy of the love of God 
and the neighbor is the love of self, it is 
by the “emptying of self” that divine 
love grows—that is, by self-effacement 
or humility. 

According to the teaching of the 
Saints, then, humility is the road to the 
virtues, especially that of charity. 
Hence, we may say that Christ travelled 
the road of humility to the summit of the 
mountain of love; in other words, He 
satisfied all the demands of love towards 
God and man through His complete 
self-effacement. 


We now understand the mystery of 


the life of Christ; we understand the 
process involved in the perfection or 
glorification of Christ. Let us briefly 
sum up the steps in this process: first, 
knowing that perfection lies in the will 
of God, Christ purposed the doing 
of this will on coming to this earth; 
secondly, on earth He did this will 
through love, which is the fulfilling 
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THE WAY OF PERFECTION 


of the law or will of God; finally, He 
satisfied the demands of love through 
His self-effacement. 


THE RULE OF PERFECTION IS 

SIMELE, NOT COMPLICATED 

Here, then, we have the rule of per- 
fection which the life of Christ offers us; 
here are the virtues that lead directly 
to perfection. Even as Christ purposed 
the doing of the will of God, so must 
we also have in purpose the fulfilling 
of the holy will of God; again, even as 
Christ fulfilled the divine will through 
the perfect fulfillment of the precept 
of charity, we also must seek in no way to 
offend against the love of God and our 
neighbor; finally, as Christ in no way 
failed love because of His 
perfect self-effacement, we too must seek 
not to fail in charity by the courageous 
and continual practice of  self-efface- 


against 


ment. 

From all that has been said we see, 
moreover, that perfection is not the 
hard and complicated undertaking some 


spiritual writers would have us believe; 
we see that it is, on the contrary, quite 
a simple matter, since all that is required 
is this: that on all occasions we know 
our own place. Doing this, we shall 
never offend against charity, which 
means that we shall at all times be 
doing the will of God, and consequently 
walking the path of the perfect. 

How simple perfection is, and how 
humility is its key, we see from the 
words of St. Thérése of Lisieux to a 
young missionary. “Sometimes,” she 
writes to him, “when I read books in 
which perfection is put before us with 
the goal obstructed by a_ thousand 
obstacles, my poor little head is quickly 
fatigued. I close the learned treatise 
which tires my brain and dries up my 
heart, and I turn to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Then all becomes clear—a single 
word opens out infinite vistas, perfec- 
tion appears easy, and I see it is enough 
to acknowledge one’s nothingness and 
surrender oneself like a child to God’s 
affectionate arms.” 
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A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


‘*Spontaneous Confessions’”’ 
behind the Iron Curtain 


One of the most disconcerting features 
of the public trials of bishops and priests 
by the so-called “people’s tribunals” is 
the seemingly spontaneous self-inculpa- 
tion of the accused—the readiness with 
which they plead guilty to conduct with 
which, previous to their arrest and de- 
tention over a more or less protracted 
period, no one in his senses would have 
linked their names. In every period of 
the Church’s history men—aye, and 
women too, in great numbers—were 
similarly arraigned before the agents of 
the State, but these men and women 
spoke out with a boldness that not infre- 
quently impressed their judges and 
which still has power to thrill us at this 
day. These martyrs underwent torture 
and the most hideous forms of death 
with a composure that contrasts most 
painfully with the conduct of the pitiful 
figures which the illustrated papers show 
us—huddled between the armed minions 
of the law in attitudes of abject self- 
abasement. Is it that our age can no 
longer produce martyrs? Or, stranger 
still, is it that Christ no longer honors 
the promise so solemnly made by Him: 
“When they hand you over (to govern- 
ors and kings), do not consider anxiously 
what you are to say, or how you are to 
say it; words will be given you when 
the time comes; it is not you who speak, 
it is the Spirit of your Father that speaks 
in you” (Matt., x. 19, 20, Knox trans- 
lation). 

It goes without saying that Christ “‘is 
faithful.” He cannot and does not 
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leave in the lurch those who suffer for 
His sake. Now, it must be perfectly 
clear to the reader of the reports of these 
trials that the utterances of the victims 
of man’s cruelty, so far from being in- 
spired by their Heavenly Father, do not 
even sound like their own voice; still 
less do they reflect or echo the accents 
with which they spoke previous to their 
imprisonment. Here we are in the pres- 
ence of an unprecedented problem, one 
that bewilders some people. How, they 
ask, can so pitiful an exhibition be recon- 
ciled with Our Lord’s specific guarantee 
of assistance? For it is certain that the 
promise He made was not limited to the 
Apostles but must include all His fol- 
lowers throughout the ages, when they, 
like the first witnesses unto blood, would 
be dragged before tyrants masquerading 
as judges. 

In its issue of January 25, the Ami du 
Clergé, in an answer to an inquiry, 
briefly discusses the problem. It points 
out that the divine promise must not be 
interpreted as if a formal divine inspira- 
tion would be vouchsafed to the con- 
fessors of the faith, in the sense in which 
the sacred writers were favored with a 
heavenly inspiration. 
the promise is that there is no need, at 
least not normally, to prepare an elabo- 
rate defense. The Holy Spirit would 
assist the confessors and enable them to 
find words with which to rebut false ac- 
cusations and to confess the faith that is 
in them. The “spontaneous 
sions,” which recur with such sickening 
regularity, in no way stultify Christ’s 
promise. Everything tends to show 
that by the time the accused appear 
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SURVEY OF THE REVIEWS 





before the ‘‘people’s tribunal,”’ they have 
been subjected to torture and to psy- 
chological influences which — from 
strong, clear-headed, outspoken men 
reduce them to a state in which they are 
no longer responsible for their words 
and actions. By some secret, Satan- 
inspired process known it would seem to 
them alone, the evil men who tyrannize 
over so wide a surface of the earth suc- 
cessfully obfuscate the intellect and 
numb the will of brave and wise men ina 
way that amounts to the destruction of 
the human personality. In this con- 
nection, we should also bear in mind the 
effect of solitary confinement amid de- 
pressing—not to say sordid—surround- 
ings, on men suddenly snatched away 
from the amenities of civilization and 
the multitudinous interests of a busy 
life. 

Before their imprisonment, physical 
maltreatment and psychological ‘“‘con- 
ditioning,” these men were remarkable 
for the wisdom of their public utterances 
and their firm yet calm and dignified 
attitude to a power that they knew to be 
bent on their undoing. ‘“‘No martyrs!” 
is the enemy’s watchword. But a man 
can be a martyr even though his head 
remains on his shoulders—its cutting 
off would ‘be a less cruel fate. It is far 
more fiendish to reduce a noble human 
being to a state in which his brain is no 
longer able to serve his intelligence. 

Christ did not promise to immunize 
His servants against ill-treatment. He 
has done so occasionally but not invari- 
ably. However, when the martyr was 
not anesthetized—if the word is permis- 
sible in such a context—he was given 
grace to bear torture. The magnificent 
answer of St. Felicitas, the slave and 
companion of St. Perpetua, may be suit- 
ably recalled here. The Roman law for- 
bade the execution of an expectant 


mother. Now, Felicitas was eight 


months pregnant; so her companions 


prayed that she might be delivered be- 
fore her time, lest they should be parted 
on the morning of their confession in the 
arena. Three days before the “fight” 
with wild beasts, the pains come upon 
Felicitas. As she wailed in her distress, 
one of the jailors jeered and taunted her: 
“If you groan now, what will it be when 
you are thrown to a wild cow?” ““Now it 
is | that suffer,” the heroic woman re- 
plied, “‘but then Christ will suffer in 
me.” But the words must be given in 
their noble Latin: Modo ego patior quod 
patior; illic alius erit in me qui patietur 
pro me, quia et ego pro illo passura sum. 

When men have been reduced to the 
condition of mere robots, only a miracle 
would restore their powers to them; but 
while they are in the condition of mere 
robots, even a formal witness to the prin- 
ciples for which they are being con- 
demned would be without value since it 
would not be their own deliberate act. 
In such a situation, “God would not 
have to assist them, He would have to 
substitute Himself for them ... but 
Christ has promised assistance, not a 
substitution of persons.”’ 

The divine promise stands in spite of, 
and in the midst of, the dread ordeal to 
which men may be subjected. Christ 
could have rescued the martyrs of old, 
but did not do so. We read indeed that 
at times the martyr seemed immune 
against tortures that would normally 
cause death, but it is a remarkable fact 
that when, in the end, they were sent to 
the block, God never intervened: novis- 
sime gladio percussus occubuit, is a phrase 
that occurs again and again in the 
Martyrology. 

The victims of a fiendish system may 
be incapable, at the last, to stand up for 
what they have defended while they 
were free agents; hence, they are mar- 
tyrs—real martyrs—of a new kind, vic- 
tims of a new form of torture more cruel 
than death itself, for, while it may keep 
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the victim alive, it deprives him of that 
which gives life its value and dignity. 


Charity an Act of the Will 


The older generation of priests cannot 
have forgotten the solid theological read- 
ing which they used to find in the pages 
of the Jrish Theological Quarterly, which 
ceased publication some thirty years 
ago. It is a pleasure to greet its re- 
appearance, but little changed, and 
though seemingly more slender, offering 
about the same amount of reading mat- 
ter as the bulkier volumes of yore. The 
first article is an interpretation of Psalm 
CLX by Dr. Kissane. The exegesis of the 
President of Maynooth and his trans- 
lation of the most difficult section of that 
somewhat disconcerting Psalm will ren- 
der its recitation less distressing to the 
sensitive Christian. 

The outstanding article, however, is 
the one in which Dr. Philbin discusses 
the nature of the act of charity. The 
most pedestrian of Christians is in no 
uncertainty that the love of God is the 
first and greatest of the commandments. 
St. Alphonsus says somewhere that it 
would have been something to marvel at 
had God merely permitted us to love 
Him, but that He should have com- 
manded us to do so is beyond compre- 
hension. When he wrote this, the 
Saint wrote as a preacher rather than as 
a theologian. Even as God is the author 
of our being, so is He our last end. 
Hence, it is in the very nature of the rela- 
tionship between Creator and creature 
that God should demand our love. 
However, it needed the light of the Gos- 
pel to make this basic truth evident, 
though even in the Old Testament God 
demanded the same tribute. This being 
so, it is of the utmost importance that 
we should have a clear notion of what is 
meant by charity—a better term than 
love. Itisa pity that the former beauti- 
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ful term should have largely lost its 
meaning. To most people it suggests 
not love of God but love of man and the 
material assistance we render to our 
neighbor, rather than union with God, so 
much so, indeed, that “we have to fall 
back on love, because charily, which was 
substituted for it, has itself become even 
more ambiguous.” 

The true nature of the act of charity 
has become obscured because we have 
dragged in the feelings, and in this mat- 
ter not a few spiritual writers are to 
blame. The worst offenders are surely 
the writers of our hymns. Greatly 
daring, the writer of the article in ques- 
tion does not shrink from pointing to 
misleading expressions even in some of 
the most popular prayers, such as the 
En ego, in which we pray for “lively 
sentiments of charity.” 

Such language mixes two things—acts 
of the will and acts of the sensible appe- 
tite. The latter may run parallel with 
the former, but they do not run on the 
same plane. Charity is essentially an 
act of the will, a purely spiritual act, 
one that need have nothing in common 
with emotion. How much confusion 
and distress of soul would be avoided 
if this were generally realized! All those 
references to ardor, sweetness, fervor of 
love, must be regarded as metaphors. 
“Charity is a function of the will.” Not 
that emotion—sensible devotion, as it is 
called—is to be deprecated; far from it. 
The /mitation calls it a “‘grace,” and 
while it urges patience if it is lacking, it 
provides a form of prayer for its re- 
covery. In the writer’s opinion, “re- 
ligious feelings are a special grace, but 
they belong rather to the category of 
gifts of the Holy Spirit than to that of 
virtues.” So true is this that “charity 
may be a completely cold attachment to 
God, resisting the current of internal 
feelings no less than the solicitations of 
the external senses.” 
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The expression, “cold attachment,” 
sounds chill indeed; ‘“unemotional”’ 
might appear less so, but St. Thomas 
does not speak differently. ‘Sensible 
good is loved by the sensible appetite,” 
he writes, “but God is known by the in- 
tellect alone; hence, He is loved by the 
appetite of the intellect, which is the 
will.” 

In the second part of his article the 
author refutes the notion that, though 
charity is indeed a simple act of the will, 
it nevertheless presupposes a certain 
natural inclination or bent. Such a 
bent would be in the sensible part, not 
in the intellect. ““The apprehension of 
an object in a deliberate fashion is the 
cause of rational desire,” says St. 
Thomas; in other words, of love. 
Charity implies the ordering of ourselves 
towards God. This is a simple act of 
the will and is the very essence of love, 
since it is the directing of all we are and 
have towards Him who is our last end 
and supreme good. Charity must be 
conceived in terms of pure acts of the 
will, in utter independence of feeling, 
affection or attraction. If all were per- 
fect harmony in our make-up, these 
emotions would infallibly accompany the 
act of the will. We might think of the 
act of charity as the striking-note of a 
big bell, and of the feelings that at times 
accompany it as the humming-note. 
The latter note is very pleasing, but a 
bell is cast for the sake of the striking- 
note. 


The True Purpose of 
Education 


Most of the civilized nations’ wealth 
is spent on armaments. Next to this 
dismal and depressing expenditure come 
the vast sums spent on education. 
There has never been so much talk about 
education, and so fierce a contest as to 
who should direct it, as we witness to- 


day. But how many people have a true 
conception of the purpose of education? 
Certainly not those who regard it merely 
as a means by which a boy or girl will 
eventually earn a living. Most mis- 
taken are those who leave out religion. 
To do so is to misunderstand the very 
nature of man, an immortal being, 
created for happiness, but liable to un- 
utterable misery if he fails to realize the 
end for which he is endowed with reason 
and raised to a status far above that of a 
mere creature. A Catholic historian, 
H. O. Evennett of Cambridge, in a small 
book entitled “Catholic Schools of 
England and Wales,” explains the na- 
ture and purpose of Catholic education 
in terms that come almost as a shock, 
but which, on reflection, are found to be 
the most accurate definition of the ideals 
that a Catholic educationalist, and for 
that matter, any Christian education- 
alist, should strive for: ‘The quintes- 
sential left by a Catholic education is a 
lasting consciousness of the fact and the 
meaning of death. Catholic children 
are brought up to regard death not as 
some unhappy, inexplicable fatality 
which blots the fair cosmic landscape, 
and the mention of which embarrasses 
their elders, but as the appointed gate- 
way to the next life, through which all 
must pass at some moment not of their 
own choosing. When their school 
friends die, or their parents, they find 
the phenomenon naturally provided for, 
both ritually and  conversationally. 
Like the subject of religion itself, death 
is spoken of freely and without awk- 
wardness in the Catholic school. It is 
the constant theme of retreats and so- 
dality talks. To pass through the gate- 
way of death in the best possible disposi- 
tions towards God and with the best pos- 
sible record of behavior is the very object 
of life itself, the purpose for which char- 
acter is formed and the moral virtues 
and even the intellectual faculties fos- 
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tered. After death, self-realization in 
and through the Beatific Vision in an 
eternal happiness, of which we can here 
form no sensuous or intellectual concept, 
is the final end of man.” 

This is a striking, perhaps a novel, 
way of looking at education, but it sees 
it from the only right angle. Man is a 
rational, a moral and responsible being. 
Without religious training morality can- 
not endure. Someone once asked Lord 
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Bryce what would be the effect of the 
disappearance of religious education. 
His reply was: “‘I can’t answer that till 
three generations have passed.” We 
could answer, and a recent writer has 
answered: “Those who reject Christian 
beliefs cannot count on keeping Chris- 
tian morals.” This explains why the 
powers of darkness are so determined in 
excluding religion, and its ministers, 
from the schools of Christian countries. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CLEMENT H. CROCK 





Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


Compassion 


“He fell in with robbers, but a certain Samaritan came upon him, and seeing him, 
was moved with compassion” (Luke, x. 30, 33). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A modern erample of Christian compas- 
sion. 

(2) The Good Samaritan’s compassion under- 
stood in the light of the relationship be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. 

(3) The Saviour promulgates a new law of 
Christian charity. 

(4) Compassion is the outward manifestation 
of fraternal charity. 

(5) Compassion is our weapon for militant 
Christianity to defeat militant atheism of 
our day. 


In World War II, during the American 
assault on Attu Island, our soldiers 
came across a Jap named Ito, badly 
wounded in his fox-hole. He and his 
companion had exhausted their ammuni- 
tion on our attacking soldiers. Each had 
held his last grenade against his stomach 
and pulled the pin. Ito’s proved to be a 
dud, but his comrade’s grenade ex- 
ploded, disemboweling Ito and shattering 
his leg. When our doughboys found 
him several days later, he was still 
clutching his dud grenade. But his 
leg had now become a greenish, muddy, 
bloody mass of gangrene emitting a 
sickening stench. 

The situation was tense as the Japs 


broke through our lines and slaughtered 
some of our unarmed medical corpsmen. 
Amidst the excitement our wounded 
were rushed to the hospital-ship for 
treatment, and Ito happened to be 
among the wounded that were picked 
up. Seeing the Jap, some of our boys 
erew bitter. “Throw that stinking 
mass overboard,’ barked out one 
wounded gunner. “Gimme my trench 
knife,” yelled an infantryman with a 
bayonet slash in his hip, “and [ll 
operate on him.” And so it went on 
while the lights burned all night over 
the operating table. Finally, the last 
American had been cared for. Then 
Dr. Cass Stimson, the chief surgeon, 
stepped forward and looked at Ito. 
Did he have the right to use the blood 
plasma, donated by an American, for 
the hated Jap? Did he have the right 
to endanger his life and those of his 
assistants by coming in contact with the 
highly infectious gas gangrene? Wasn't 
it their business to kill Japs, not to save 
them? 

Here, too, were the passions of hatred 
and vengeance pounding at the central 
dogma of the Christian faith, the teach- 
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ing that all men are brothers. Would 
his faith, his religion, gird Dr. Stimson 
with the power to resist the flaming 
passions of nationalism and the clamor 
of hatred and vengeance? “Yes, bring 
him in,” were the Doctor’s orders. 
When the operation was over, tears of 
joy streamed down Ito’s cheeks as he 
grasped the surgeon’s arm and sobbed: 
**A-mer-i-ca!”’ 


CHRISTIAN COMPASSION 
DOWN THE CENTURIES 


This, my friends, is but a repetition 
down through the centuries of the 
Christian compassion as unfolded in 
to-day’s Gospel story about the Samar- 
itan who was moved by compassion for 
the wounded man along the roadside. 
Undoubtedly, this man who had fallen 
among robbers was a Jew. The He- 
brews hated the Samaritans above all 
others, because they were the offspring 
of marriages between Jew and Gentile. 
This barred the Samaritans from all 
commercial and religious intercourse. 
The Jew was forbidden even to give 
a Samaritan a cup of water. “Love 
your friends, but hate your enemies,” 
was the common rule. 

How well our Divine Saviour knew 
all this as He told the story of the 
Samaritan in to-day’s Gospel—as He 
taught the new doctrine of fraternal 
charity under the Christian dispensa- 
tion! How well Our Lord knew that, 
throughout the history of mankind, race, 
color and creed have been the greatest 
obstacles to the fulfillment of the pre- 
cept of love of God and of neighbor! 
“There are two precepts, but only one 
charity,” exclaims St. Augustine. “For 
Christians,’ he continues, “your neighbor 
is he who, like you, descends from Adam 
and Eve.” And St. Chrysostom adds: 
“There are many marks of Christianity, 
but the principal and first one is mutual 
love.” 
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Now, compassion is the outward 
manifestation of this fraternal charity. 
We share tribulations and sufferings 
with others when we make their misery, 
anxieties, or wounds ours. For Chris- 
tians, no matter how hard it may at 
first sight seem to the non-Christian, 
there are no barriers between castes and 
classes, between groups and nations. 
“There is neither Jew or Greek; there is 
neither bond nor free; there is neither 
male nor female. For you are all one 
in Christ Jesus,” exclaims St. Paul 
(Gal., iti. 28). 


COMPASSION THE CORNERSTONE 
OF CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


Therefore, like the hated Samaritan, 
Dr. Stimson acted towards Ito the Jap, 
as every good Christian should. He 
does not ask: “What country do you 
come from? What is your religion? 
What is the uniform that you are 
wearing?’ He says rather: “You suffer; 
I heard your groans; you need help; 
you need me. I shall bind your 
wounds; I[ shall find you an inn.” 
Such compassion, such a bond of spirit- 
ual kinship, is the cornerstone of Chris- 
tian civilization and of peace which we 
are again called upon to defend and to 
preserve. 

When will nations as well as indivi- 
duals ever learn that hatred and ill-will 
can never win the peace? As for the 
militant atheists of our day, we must 
counteract them by becoming militant 
Christians and prove to the world that 
temporal and spiritual works of mercy 
still have a place in our way of life. 
With these we must mount our battle 


stations and hurl back the apostles of 


hate. In the opening words of to-day’s 
Mass, let us call upon God that “our 
enemies may be confounded and 
ashamed. Let them be turned 
backward and blush for shame who de- 
sire evils” (Introit). Then, like the 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





good Samaritan, like Ito, the Jap of our 
story, “by this all men know that you 


are My disciples, if you have love one 


for another” (John, xiii. 35). Amen. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Gratitude 


“Where are the nine?” (Luke, xvii. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The gratitude of an ex-G.I. 
(2) All sins begin with ingratitude. 
(3) Ingratitude towards man. 
(4) Ingratitude towards God. 
(5) Our own ingratitude. 
(6) Our nation reminds us to be grateful; our 
Church forever shows us how. 


Not long ago an ex-G.I. came to the 
priest with the following 
“Father, | have an offering for a High 


Mass of thanksgiving I would like for 


request: 


you to say in conjunction with the next 
First Saturday of the month in honor of 
Our Lady of Fatima. I want it said for 
all the priests, Sisters and people of our 
district. I further want you to say 
High Mass of thanksgiving 
every First Friday of the year. Here 
is the story behind my request: Several 
years ago I lay deathly sick, away from 
home, in a rooming house, penniless 
and without friends. A doctor, a 
stranger to me, was called. He realized 
the gravity of my condition, and had me 
at once removed to the best hospital 
available. I was placed under the care 
of private nurses day and night. The 
doctor arranged with the hospital to 


another 


have all bills sent to him. Days passed 
and, to the dismay of the doctor, there 
was no sign of improvement; in fact, 


my condition grew worse. Realizing 


the gravity of my condition, lonely and 
discouraged, I turned one night to our 
Blessed Lady and said to her: ‘Blessed 
Lady, I don’t want to die this way, 
with a stranger paying my _ hospital 


bill, even for my coffin and burial. At 
least let me live long enough so [ can 
earn sufficient money for my doctor's 
bill and funeral expenses. 

“To the surprise of my doctor, he 
found my condition much improved the 
following day. The doctor transferred 
me later to a convalescent home, and 
again arranged to pay all expenses. | 
improved and got well. I 
found a good job, am earning good 
money now, and have never been in 
want since. I ascribe all this to our 
Blessed Lady, and I am forever grateful. 
That is why I am having these Masses 
said in thanksgiving for myself and for 
others who may be forgetful, because I 
feel that nothing can please the Blessed 
Virgin and her Divine Son more than 
these Holy Masses and the Holy 
Eucharist, which, as I understand, 
means the giving of thanks.” 


steadily 


ALL SINS BEGIN WITH 

INGRATITUDE 

Here, my friends, we have learned a 
lesson from an ex-G.I., a soldier who 
learned the hard way how to become 
grateful, but one who also knew his 
religion well. He understood the com- 
plaint of Jesus in to-day’s Gospel when 
He asked: “‘Were not the ten made 


clean? But where are the nine)” 
This naturally suggests the leading 


thought in to-day’s Liturgy, namely, 
gratitude. 

All the sins of the world are involved 
in that one word, ingratitude. The 
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whole story of the fall of the angels and 
the fall of man is one of rank ingratitude. 
Adam and Eve, even Lucifer in heaven, 
were all guilty of the sin of ingratitude. 
All they had and possessed came from 
God; yet, they desired to deprive the 
Giver of His throne. 

Who has not experienced the pains of 
ingratitude? In the words of Cardinal 
Manning, “man will forget the nine 
times you did him a favor, and remem- 
ber the one time you refused his re- 
quest.” How profound the pains of 
parents on account of the frequent in- 
gratitude of their children! “How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth to have a 
thankless child!’ exclaims Shakespeare. 
Nevertheless, such is the strange per- 
versity of human nature, such the per- 
versity of human selfishness. 


MAN’S INGRATITUDE TOWARDS 
GOD 


And yet, while man’s inhumanity to 
man is bad enough, the case becomes in- 
finitely worse when ingratitude is di- 
rected against God. In the words of St. 
Bernard, “‘it is a hot wind drying up the 
fountains of piety, the floods of mercy, 
the torrents of grace.”” The denial of 
Peter, the betrayal of Judas, for ex- 
ample, were acts of ingratitude that 
pierced the very heart of the Saviour. 
To-day’s Gospel story of the ten lepers 
is another case in point. 

A complaint seldom fell from Our 
Saviour’s lips, but the ingratitude of 
the lepers did elicit the remark: ‘Where 
are the nine?” Here were nine Jews 
and one Samaritan—foreigner, accord- 
ing to the Gospel—all afflicted with the 
most loathsome disease—a disease that 
medicine was powerless to cure. Lep- 
ers were banished forever from society 
and home, without any means of care or 
support, to shift for themselves as best 
they could until their decayed bodies 
brought on a slow, lingering death. 
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Here the bodies of the ten were sud- 
denly and surprisingly cleansed, but the 
souls of nine remained infected with the 
leprosy of ingratitude. Only the Sa- 
maritan, a stranger, returns to give 
thanks. 

“Where are the nine?” Do _ they 
not, perhaps, represent you and me? 
We may know all the polite usages and 
decorum of cultured society, but how 
frequently do we not forget our good 
manners when we are dealing with 
God! “What have you that you have 
not received)” exclaims St. Paul. God 
gave us life, liberty, happiness; the air 
we breathe, the food we eat, the clothes 
we wear; then all the spiritual favors 
without number. When in need of 
favors we plead with God, we pray, 
make novenas, light candles at shrines, 
and even have Masses said. But how 
many return and repeat the same acts 
in gratitude for favors granted? How 
well the ex-G.I. of our story understood 
all this! 

Every year our nation designates one 
day as Thanksgiving Day, when every 
citizen is invited to join in giving thanks 
to God for blessings received during the 
year. And our ex-G.I. understood the 
mind of the Church that the most per- 
fect manner of expressing our thanks- 


giving is through the Holy Sacrifice of 


the Mass, the Holy Eucharist, which 
means the giving of thanks. That is 
why every day, every hour of the day, 
from the rising of the sun to the setting 
thereof, the Church fills the air all over 
the world, praying: “We give Thee 
thanks for Thy great glory.” 

Therefore, in conclusion, my friends, 
always remember this: gratitude is 
called the memory of the heart. It isa 
debt of honor, as well as of justice. 
That is why, in the words of St. Augus- 
tine, “we cannot think, speak or write 
anything more acceptable than ‘thanks 
be to God.’”” Amen. 
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Feast of the Assumption 


The Final Jewel in Mary’s Crown 


“My abode is in the full assembly of the saints’’ (Ecclus., xxiv. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) An appropriate manifestation. 
(2) Assumption and Immaculate Conceplion 
closely allied. 
(3) A bitter battle has always waged around the 
name of Mary. 
(4) Meaning of the Assumption. 
(5) Why declared a dogma now. 
(6) The final jewel officially set in Mary’s 
crown. 


Just outside of the city of Rome 
stands the beautiful Basilica of St. 
Paul. Nearby, opposite a Trappist 
monastery, there is a cave on the hill- 
side known as Tre Fontane (Three 
Fountains) that is said to have been 
the scene of St. Paul’s execution. Now 
a path beaten by the constant flow of 
pilgrims runs along the slope of the hill 
among the low eucalyptus trees to a 
small clearing and cave sparkling with 
votive offerings. Cripples selling can- 
dles can be seen along the way; orphans 
from the last World War, each child 
without an arm or a leg, can be seen 
helping one another to a spot where 
pilgrims may be seen scooping up into 
their handkerchiefs clay that they be- 
lieve was made sacred by Mary’s feet. 
The story is this. 


MODERN APPARITIONS OF 
OUR LADY 


On April 12, 1947, a Roman bus in- 
spector, Bruno Cornacchiola, a com- 
munist and renegade Catholic, was 
walking in these woods with his three 
children. He was preparing a speech 
attacking the title of the Mother of 
God. His children called to him to help 
them find their ball. 

“T went over,” he states. ‘What do 


I see? Gianfranco on his knees at the 
entrance to the grotto, his hands 
joined. He murmurs: ‘Beautiful lady, 
beautiful lady.’ I call Isola: ‘Come 
here. What is your brother saying? 
What is in there?’ ‘It’s nothing,’ says 
the child, and at the same moment 
there she is on the ground in the same 
attitude, saying the same words as 
Gianfranco. I understand nothing. 
‘Carlo’ (speaking to the third child), 
‘tell me what is this and what are you 
playing at?’ ‘I don’t know,’ replies the 
child, and then he, too, is on his knees. 
‘Beautiful lady, beautiful lady,’ he 
says. I am astounded, and it is as 
though two hands are passed over my 
eyes; a veil has fallen. A great light 
illuminates the grotto, and in the middle 
there appears. .. .” 

I quote no further, for word pictures 
even by the greatest of saints are too 
feeble to describe what Bruno and his 
children saw before them. But Mary 
leaves with them words that mean much 
to us, saying: “I am she who lies in the 
bosom of the Divine Trinity.” And all 
this transpired at the moment when our 
present gloriously reigning Pontiff, Pope 
Pius XII, was seriously contemplating 
the proclamation of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary as a dogma of 
faith. Nearly 100 years ago something 
similar had transpired, as reported by 
the child Bernadette. There had been 
many controversies and sermons on the 
new dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and Bernadette had no notion 
of its meaning until Mary appeared to 
her in a cave at the foot of the Pyren- 
nees mountains in southern France and 
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said to her: “I am the Immaculate 
Conception” —as much as to say: ““This 
doctrine which theologians have been 
discussing for over 1600 years is as 
simple as that; it is I, whom you 
know—that’s all.” 

Now let us turn to the beautiful feast 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. We have numerous feasts 
through the year on which we com- 
memorate various phases of Mary’s life 
here on earth. We have, for example, 
the feast of the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, the Maternity of Mary, feast 
of the Most Holy Rosary, culminating 
with the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Then we have the feast of the 
Apparition at Lourdes, LaSalette, Car- 
mel, Fatima, Guadalupe, Lipia, and 
others; we cities and rivers, 
churches and convents, and whole na- 
tions dedicated to her. But we have 
only one feast in honor of Mary after 
her death, and that is the feast of the 
Assumption, the greatest of all her 


have 


feasts. 


CONTROVERSIES REGARDING 

THE ASSUMPTION 

And yet, around this figure, Mary, 
“our nature’s solitary boast,’ as the 
poet Wordsworth expresses it, the 
bitterest of conflicts have always been 
waged. No statues of Puritan England 
were more certain to be destroyed than 
Mary’s, and the same was true in Spain 
in the 1930’s, and the same is true in all 
countries to-day behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, in every country where Mary has 
always been held in the highest esteem 
by the faithful. So-called ministers of 
the Gospel may publicly deny the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, others may 
question the very existence of a Supreme 
Being, a Creator of all things, or the 
Most Holy Trinity, and little criticism 
is heard from the public. But when the 
doctrine of the Assumption of Mary, 
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which has been recognized by the 
Church as a feast for more than 1000 
years, is defined as a dogma, the world 
pretends to be shocked; the Anglican 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
cry out that such a proclamation further 
widens the division of Christendom. 
How can we explain this mysterious 
savage war around the only figure of 
perfect love, the Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God? The reason is that the whole of 
Christianity springs from Mary. To 
quote Cardinal Newman: “‘When once 
we have mastered the idea that Mary 
bore, suckled, and handled the Eternal 
in the form of a child, what limit is 
conceivable to the rush and flood of 
thoughts which doctrine in- 
volves?” As history, both 
and ecclesiastical, and tradition clearly 


such a 
profane 


prove, the early Christians sensed the 
had played in the 
This deep 
crystallized 


importance Mary 
cause of our Redemption. 
devotion towards’ Mary 
into the various feasts, as indicated 
celebrated in’ her 
time the 


above, that 
honor. In due 
magisterium of the Church set this 
belief forth in defined form and dogma; 
for example, the proclamation in 1854 
of the Immaculate Conception, which 
was already a part of the accepted 
teaching of the Church, in the East and 
West and in Africa, within a few years 
after the death of St. John. 
might be said of the Assumption which 
was proclaimed a dogma of faith on 
November 1, 1950, which is but a nat- 
ural sequence to the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. And why?  Be- 
cause these two feasts form the keystone 
of Christian doctrine; for if you wish to 
discredit the divinity of Christ, you 
discredit the Virgin Birth; if you wish 
to discredit the humanity of Christ, 
you discredit the motherhood of Our 
Lady. 


Now, what do we mean by the As- 


were 
course of 


The same 
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sumption? More than 100 years ago, 
Cardinal Newman wrote: 


“Original sin had not been found in 
her, by the wear of her sense, and the 
waste of her frame and the decrepitude 
of years, propagating death. She 
died, but her death was mere fact, not 
an effect; and when it was over, it 
ceased to be.” 


BELIEF OF THE EARLY CHURCH 
IN THE ASSUMPTION 


That is why in the early Church 
Mary’s Assumption was called “‘dor- 
mitio,” or “transitio’—‘‘Mary’s going 
to sleep” or “her passing or transition.” 
St. John Damascene (780) describes 
Mary’s death in these words: 


“Mary died near the Coenaculum in 
Jerusalem and was buried at Geth- 
semani, where Sts. Joachim and Anna 
and Joseph were buried. At her 
death, after three days the song of the 
Angels came to an end. Thomas, the 
only Apostle then absent, arrived and 
desired to see and venerate the body 
in which God had dwelt. The 
Apostles opened the tomb but did not 
find the sacred deposit; seeing only 
the linen which had enveloped the 
body of Mary, and from which a sweet 
odor arose, they closed the sepulchre. 
Astonished at the miracle, they could 
have but one thought; that He who 
has been pleased to become incarnate 
in the chaste womb. of the Virgin 
Mary and to be born of her, being the 
Word of God and the Lord of glory 
and having already preserved the vir- 
ginity of His mother, had also willed 
to preserve from corruption her im- 
maculate body after death, and to 
translate it to heaven before the gen- 
eral and universal resurrection.” 


That God could do this, take Mary’s 
body before it touched corruption, with 


her soul to heaven, no one denies. 


Enoch and Elias left the earth before 
death; after death Lazarus, as well as 
the saints that came forth from the 
graves after Good Friday, walked 
through the streets of Jerusalem so all 





could see. Again, death is the penalty 
of sin, whereas Mary was free from all 
sin. Therefore, we, with all other 
Christians down through the centuries, 
conclude that, as Mary was preserved 
from sin by anticipation of her Son’s 
redemption, so she was preserved from 
bodily corruption in anticipation of the 
general resurrection on judgment day. 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
NEW DECLARATION 


But why was the declaration of the 
Assumption on last November | as a 
dogma of faith considered of such vital 
importance now? Briefly, the facts 
are these. In every age of history, 
when the world was in distress, Chris- 
tians hastened to the Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, and petitioned her pro- 
tection and aid. And in the words of 
St. Bernard: “No one ever fled to her 
protection or sought her intercession 
and was left unaided.”” Now, mindful 
of two World Wars fought in our now 
lifetime, with a third threatening; 
mindful of the age of materialism in 
which we live when people are taught to 
seek only the comforts and pleasures of 
this life and seek not the joys that lie 
beyond the grave; mindful of our age of 
militant atheism when God Himself is 
attacked, when the human body is 
considered of little value, when the indi- 
vidual soul that lives on forever is com- 
pletely ignored; and mindful of the 
fact that numerous apparitions of Mary 
in many places in recent years (such as 
Fatima, Lipia, etc.) are positive proofs 
that Mary is still mindful of her suffer- 
ing sons and daughters here on earth— 
all these startling facts have convinced 
the faithful that Mary again wants her 
children to come to her in this latest 
hour of distress. As a consequence, 
there has never been such a worldwide 
and wholehearted devotion to Mary as 
now. And since no further honor could 
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be bestowed upon Mary here on earth, 
the faithful have clamored and _peti- 
tioned for a final and official recognition 
of Mary in heaven through her bodily 
assumption. 

Mindful of this universal desire to 
have Mary thus recognized, and real- 
izing that another world crisis is upon 
us, Pope Pius XII, on May 1, 1946, 
addressed a letter, “Deipare Virginis 
Marie,” to all the Cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, patriarchs and Re- 
ligious superiors of the world as follows: 


“Do you, Venerable Brethren, in your 
outstanding wisdom and_ prudence, 
judge that the bodily Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin can be proposed 
and defined as a dogma of faith? Do 
you, with your clergy and people, de- 
sire that it should be?” 


PROCLAMATION FAVORED BY 
THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


Replies came from 1169 dioceses, 
numerous other vicariates, and leaders 
of the universal Church with more than 
98% not only in favor of a proclama- 
tion, but very desirous that it should be 
done now. Millions of the faithful all 
over the world followed with their own 
petitions. Evaluating all these peti- 
tions, based upon the teachings of the 
Scriptures, tradition, the greatest theo- 
logians of all ages and the universal be- 
lief of the faithful throughout all the 
centuries from the beginning of Christi- 
anity, the Holy Father, in his official 
capacity as the successor of St. Peter, 
surrounded by more than 500 Cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops, many more 
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other dignitaries of the Church, and a 
multitude of the faithful in a setting such 
as the world had never witnessed before, 
Pope Pius XII, on November 1, 1950, 
ascended his papal throne and officially 
declared: “We pronounce, declare and 
define to be a dogma revealed by God 
that the Immaculate Mother of God, 
Mary, ever Virgin, when the course of 
her life on earth was finished, was taken 
up body and soul into heaven.” 

With this declaration the whole world 
was once more alerted to the greatness 
of Mary, because she is so intimately 
connected with two of the primary 
mysteries of our faith: original sin and 
the redemption of mankind by Christ 
on the Cross. And it is only in the 
light of these two great dogmas that the 
Assumption takes on its full significance 
and lights up the place of Mary in 
God’s plan for the saving of the world. 
Furthermore, with this declaration 
Mary’s Assumption is officially recog- 
nized by the Church as the birthday of 
her attainment to heavenly greatness 
and glory where she now reigns and in- 
tercedes for us. Finally, some fifty 
years after Mary’s death, St. John, for 
sixteen years Mary’s companion and 
guardian, described his vision of “‘a 
woman clothed with the sun, with the 
moon under her feet, and crowned with 
twelve stars” (Apoc., xii. 1) Thus, the 
official declaration of Mary’s Assump- 
tion forever sets the final jewel in her 
heavenly crown. Henceforth we shall 
officially recognize her as Queen of 
heaven and earth—the Mother of Jesus, 
and our Mother also. Amen. 
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Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Battle of Ideas 


“Do not be anzrious for your life, what you shall eal; nor yet for your body what you 
shall pul on; for your Father knows that you need all these things” (Matt., vi. 25, 33). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) This ts an age of uncertainty and sus- 
pense. 
(2) Confidence must replace confusion. 
(3) The battle of ideas and ideals. 
(4) Ideals of a comfortable life and their fruits. 
(5) Ideals of a joyful life and their fruits. 
(6) There is only one right wavy. 


Late in the evening as I sat at my 
desk thinking over the subject-matter 
for this sermon, all the lights went out 
with a flash. A transformer at the 
power station had failed, suddenly and 
without warning, depriving over 3000 
families of every bit of electricity. For 
the moment no one could tell) what 
happened or how long we would be with- 
out light and power. 

As I sat in the darkness of the room, | 
began to think what havoc one me- 
chanical failure can create in our modern 
civilization. Here we were without 
light and power; furnaces could not 
function to heat the homes; refrigera- 
tors and deep freezes could not operate 
and food supplies were endangered; 
all electric clocks ceased to indicate the 
correct time; radios and television sets 
could not operate; and if power were 
not restored quickly, all our water 
supply would be cut off. Then 1 
multiplied our temporary spell of dark- 
hess, suspense and uncertainty — by 
thousands of times and visualized many 
similar and worse situations prevailing 
in many parts of the world at this very 
moment, affecting millions of people 
everywhere. In this atmosphere it was 
easy to select the text for my sermon, 
and discover the leading theme in to- 
day’s Liturgy of the Mass, namely, 


man’s urgent need of confidence in God. 


CONFIDENCE MUST REPLACE 

PREVAILING CONFUSION 

In my estimation confidence in God 
and self. and then confidence in’ one 
another, is of vital importance before we 
can alter the prevailing conditions of the 
world of to-day. Surely, we have given 
scholars and statesmen every oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what they can do 
to restore peace and prosperity. Their 
claims were that they could accomplish 
this through human inventions and 
genius without the intervention of God. 
They did succeed twice in winning two 
wars, but never the desired and promised 
peace. Rather, they have left the world 
always ina greater confusion and unrest 
than before. They constantly speak 
of a more comfortable way of living, 
but they seldom mention that there is 
also a more joyful way of living. 

Remember the distinction, and re- 
member it well, between a comfortable 
life and a joyful and peaceful life. 
Since the fall of Adam God never 
promised anyone a comfortable life, 
but He did show the way to a joyful 
and peaceful life, to a joy and peace 
based upon love, a love that is bought 
at a price—at a sacrifice modelled after 
the love of Christ and the Cross, and 
governed by definite rules or com- 
mandments. On the other hand, those 
who promise a more comfortable life 
do so without the aid of divine laws: 
they think that such a life may be at- 
tained by merely following principles 
and policies developed by and through 
the ingenuity of the human mind with- 
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Here is 


out supernatural interference. 
the beginning of a battle between ideas 
and ideals. 

To this God-less school of thought, 


truth, honesty, integrity and pacts 
solemnly entered into between individ- 
uals and nations are looked upon as 
mere relative terms, never to be re- 
garded as binding when expediency or 
compromise dictates otherwise. For 
such, education of the mind is the one 
true hope for the world without taking 
the ten commandments too seriously. 
Take, for example, the ban against 
giving false witness. If necessary or 
expedient, such persons will tell you to 
use a lie to advance your purpose. 
The end justifies the means. As a re- 
sult, we now speak of one nation on the 
globe as “the big lie.” 


THE BATTLE OF IDEAS 

AND IDEALS 

Then, there was a time when we were 
told not to kill. But now it seems no 
longer shocking to hear of so-called 
ministers of the Gospel, statesmen and 
scholars who come out openly and en- 
dorse euthanasia—that is, the killing 
of the aged, the helpless and sick, and 
others who might become a burden to 
society or the State. Even unwanted 
children may be deprived from ever 
seeing the light of day without qualms 
of conscience. Sex habits, too, must be 
governed and controlled according to 
local or social customs. And so we 
may continue on through all the other 
commandments of God. For such, the 
right way to proceed is to analyze each 
problem, plan the solution, organize to 
carry out the plan, supervise the organ- 
ization, and the brain of man will prove 
itself equal to any task. Just build 
enough playgrounds, schools, good 
homes and hospitals, establish a health 
program to reach everyone, and earth 
will become a veritable kingdom of 
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heaven—according to our secularists, 

As for the world in general, peace lies 
in an association of governments with- 
out the taint of religion. Let all super- 
naturalism be anathema. The virgin 
birth, the divinity of Christ, and 
miracles are sheer superstition. Or- 
ganized religion must be regarded as a 
failure, and often just a pious fraud, 
And the fruits of all this? A muddled 
world, a confused world, a distracted 
world. There may be more comfort 
for the few, but no joy for the masses, 
People have been taught how to pamper 
the flesh, but have totally neglected to 
educate the heart that brings joy to the 
spirit. “By their fruits you shall know 
them.” And St. Paul, in to-day’s 
Epistle, enumerates some of them, say- 
ing: “Now the works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are: 
licentiousness, 


immorality, un- 

idolatry, 
contentions, 
quarrels, 


cleanness, 
witchcrafts, — enmities, 
jealousies, factions, 
parties, envies, murders, drunkenness, 
carousings, and suchlike.” 

We, on the other hand, see in all this 
a vicious battle of ideas and ideals; a 
battle between the sword of steel and 
might that crushes, and the sword of the 
Spirit that gives joy and hope; a battle 
which Poe had called the “mad pride of 
intellectuality,”’ which has made man 
forget his proper place in the world of 
faith and decency. It is simply a battle 
between atheism and Christianity. The 
former seeks to drag all men down to the 
same level of enslavement by hate, 
while Christianity seeks to lift all men 
up to a higher level of freedom through 
love. The one cries out like the pagan 
emperors of old: “Give them bread 
and the circus’—that is, keep them 
well fed and entertained, then grind the 
masses down to the level of slaves and 
beasts of burden by brute force, if 
need be. But the Christian cries out 
with Patrick Henry: “Give me liberty, 


anger, 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





or give me death.” For only as free 
men can we exercise the power of choice, 
freedom of action, freedom of worship, 
and of love. And when the heart is 
right, the soul can make decent use of 
its chief instrument, which is the brain, 
without conditioning it with drugs or 
other brutal or artificial means. 


ONLY ONE WAY TO ASSURE 

JOYFUL LIVING 

And when the people of the world 
once more regain this freedom, they will 
also quickly regain their confidence, 
their powers to act, to think and to 
love. These things will come when man 
dethrones pride from his intellect and 
replaces it with humility of heart and 
mind. Sinful creatures that we are, 
we must not always look for a com- 
fortable living, but we do have Our 


Saviour’s promise of a joyful living 
based on love. It is not always a com- 
fortable life to abide by the command- 
ments of God, but they do give meaning 
to life and every problem in life. And 
this is the only way by which we can 
restore peace and confidence once more 
in the hearts and minds of all. For 
then, and only then, will the fruits of the 
Spirit mentioned in to-day’s Epistle 
once more manifest themselves every- 
where, namely, “charity, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, long-sul- 
fering, mildness, faith, modesty, con- 
tinency, chastity.” This, in truth, is 
bringing just a bit of heaven down to 
earth, just a foretaste of what the loving 
Saviour has promised is yet to come. 
In due time, may this heavenly peace 
come to each and every one of you! 
Amen. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Future Is Ours 


“Let us do good to all men, but especially to those who are of the household of the faith” 


(Gal., v 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) What one light can do. 

(2) How one individual can start a chain of 
action for good. 

(3) What you can do. 

(4) How you can become a Christopher. 

(5) Our enthusiasm will help to determine the 
future of the world. 


In my preceding discourse I told you a 
story about what can happen when the 
lights go out. Here let me tell you 
another story about what can happen 
when the lights goon. It happened at a 
meeting of 100,000 people that were 
jammed into the Coliseum in Los An- 
geles one starless night not so long ago. 
were assembled to hear the 


They 


i. 10). 


speaker, Father Keller, the organizer of 
the Christopher movement and the aué 
thor of the book, “You Can Change the 
World.” He startled the immense 
throng when he said: “Don’t be afraid 
now. All the lights are going out.” 
Then, while the entire arena was en- 
veloped in darkness he struck a match. 
“Now, all who can see this little light 
say: ‘Yes!’” A deafening roar came 
from the audience. ‘‘So shines a good 
deed in a naughty world. But suppose 
now every one of us here strikes a light!” 
In a moment nearly 100,000 pinpricks of 
flame flooded the arena with light—the 
result of 100,000 individuals, each doing 
his own part. That is how the Christo- 
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pher movement works; that is why 
Father Keller has become one of the 
most widely known characters in all 
America to-day, with a message that 
appeals to all classes and creeds. 

This story brings us right to the heart 


of the message of to-day’s Liturgy of 


the Mass, namely, every one of us has a 
little part to play in determining the 
present and the future of the world we 
live in. Father Keller has caught the 
mind of America with the slogan: “You 
can change the world.” And St. Paul 
in to-day’s Epistle tells us how, saying: 
“Even if a person is caught doing some- 
thing wrong, instruct such a one in a 
spirit of meekness; do good to all men.” 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY A 
SINGLE INDIVIDUAL 


As I stated in my previous discourse, 
we are living in a world of conflicting 
ideas and ideals. One school of thought 
speaks of a comfortable life and = the 
means to obtain it, while the other 
speaks of a joyful and peaceful life and 
how to obtain that. And in such a 
world conflict of ideas you might well be 
tempted to ask: “What can I do as an 
individual?” Just recall the one little 
light in the arena. Then let me tell you 
a story of what one man did do under 
similar circumstances, and after more 
than 700 years his good work is. still 
going on, 

The story is told, and if it is not true it 
is well-fictioned, that when Lenin in 
Russia was on his deathbed he called for 
a priest. He was struck with remorse 
of conscience over the vast devastation 
wrought by the Red revolution. Con- 
scious-stricken, he is said to have ex- 
claimed: “If there had been ten men in 
Russia like St. Francis of Assisi, the 
Communist revolution would never have 
succeeded.”” Whether Lenin said it or 
not, it is an historical fact that St. 
Francis faced a world condition much 


.” 
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the same as ours to-day. There was 
also a bitter battle of ideas and ideals 
going on when St. Francis set out to re- 
christianize the world. When people 
were cold and indifferent towards God 
and religion, he fanned those dying em- 
bers into a flame of consuming love. 
He brought the world back to Christ, 
and Christ back to the world. Lt was 
he who was the originator of the Christ- 
mas Crib, thereby reawakening the love 
for the Infant Jesus in Bethlehem; then 
came the love of Christ on the Cross, fol- 
lowed by the love of Christ on the altars, 
He initiated a movement over 700 years 
ago that has encircled the globe and 


merited for him the coveted title of 


“Patron of Catholic Action.” Father 
Keller took up the message of Francis 
with the new slogan: “You can change 
the world.” And Father Peyton has 
added another, namely: “The family 
that prays together, stays together.” 


EVEN THE HUMBLEST PERSON 

HAS A TASK TO PERFORM 

But you may say: “What can | do 
in my own humble position to change 
the world)?” Have vou read some of the 
numerous messages that constantly flow 
into Father Keller's office? They come 
from mothers of families, large and 
small, from ordinary workmen, from 
labor unions, from shop, office, teachers, 
professional men, and from every walk 
of life. Each one explains how he lit 
his own little flickering light, and then 
explains how it spreads among many 
associates. Many times their messages 
are conveyed quietly and without words. 
Take, for example, the mother who came 
to church on a Sunday morning. She 
merely came to perform her duty and to 
pray. But it happened to be a warm, 
sultry morning when children are fre- 
quently restless. Her own little baby 
was no exception. The sermon was in 
progress when this particular child, over 

















FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


the cries of others present, distracted the 
entire congregation. Father Coffy, and 
that was his name, was also distracted 
and paused for a moment. Then he 
continued: ““There are two of us trying 
to preach here this morning. | do not 
know which of us is preaching the better 
sermon, this baby or I. Amongst other 
things, he is proof that there are children 
in that family. Again, his presence here 
with us proves that the mother is not 
missing Viass on Sundays on account of 
her children. So, I will give the baby 
the benefit of the doubt and let him 
keep on preaching.” This was the end 
of Father Coffy’s sermon, and he pro- 
ceeded with the Mass. 

How can | help change the world? 
You can become a Christopher, a Christ- 
bearer, no matter what you are doing at 
this moment, no matter who you are. 
Remember it is the attitude we take 
towards the things that confront us that 
will determine the outcome. We are all 
in this battle, and each can do his part. 
As children of God, we should be as 


enthusiastic in our work for the love of 


God as the enemies are in theirs. And 
we should begin right where we find 
ourselves now. Face each and every 
issue as a true soldier of Jesus Christ. 
Be like the soldier, a double amputee, 
whose friend tried to console him for los- 
ing both hands and feet on the battle- 
field. His quick reply was: “I did not 
lose them; I gave them.” He gave 
them for love of God and country. 
Untold examples could be cited as 
models for us to follow. T have read 
numerous stimulating articles from a 
mother of a family suffering from polio 
and living in a wheel chair. | could tell 
you of a crippled boy whose future 
seemed hopeless; hump-backed, unable 
to walk without a heavy brace, no arms 
or hands, except one stump protruding 


from the right shoulder to the elbow 
with two crippled hooks for fingers; 
and yet he writes, types, feeds himself, 
has taken up art and now does beautiful 
oil painting, worked himself through 
high-school, college and university, and 
ended with a Ph.D. degree. He is now 
professor in one of our universities. 
These are but a few examples of what 
you can do to become a Christopher, no 
matter where or when the occasion 


arises. 


OUR SUCCESS WILL DEPEND 

ON OUR ENTHUSIASM 

Qur success will depend on the en- 
thusiasm with which we enter our task to 
change the world. The monk in the 
monastery and the cloistered nun de- 
voted to perpetual adoration, with pray- 
ers and fastings, are inspired with one 
thought in mind, namely, by penance 
and prayer to help to atone for the sins 
of others and appease the anger of God. 
The nun in the classroom with her duties 
of moulding the minds and hearts of the 
young, does her part; the mother in her 
home that lives the life of a good Chris- 
tian wife and mother, most certainly does 
hers; the father who carries his lunch 
pail to work day after day to provide for 
the family does his; and so we could go 
on and on, through every walk of life, 
every age and position, until every one 
of us is enrolled as a Christopher to 
bring the world back to Christ, and 
Christ our Saviour back to the world. 
We can all do something to help mould 
this into a better world where the fruits 
of the spirit will once more manifest 
themselves in the lives of people—into a 
new world filled with joy and peace. 
Then, as the Apostle Paul assures us in 
to-day’s Epistle: “He who sows in the 
spirit, from the spirit will reap life 
everlasting.” Amen, 
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Is France 90% Pagan? 
REVEREND AND DEAR Eprror: 


May | offer a few comments on Father 
Hunt’s article entitled “So This Is 
France,” and furnish some statistics to 
correct the spreading notion that mod- 
ern France is 90% pagan? 

If only 10% of the French population 
of 40,000,000 are practising Catholics 
(t.e., 4,000,000), how can we explain the 
fact that 250,000 French Catholics made 
the Jubilee in 19502. This would mean 
that one out of every sixteen French 
Catholics (young and old, rich and poor, 
leisured or laboring) journeyed to Rome 
to pledge in person his allegiance to the 
Holy See! 

Again, if birth control and abortion 
are so universal among the French 
population as Father Hunt's article 
would imply, how explain the fact that 
even in Paris the births exceed the 
deaths by approximately 70%? 

Father Hunt states that priests are so 
few in the Diocese of Tarbes and Lourdes 
that one priest has to take charge of 13 
parishes. From the enclosed letter of 
the Bishop you will see that in this dio- 
cese there are 300 priests ministering to 
a population of 200,000 (one priest for 
every 666 inhabitants). The diocese 
has both a major and a minor seminary; 
the former has at present 30 scholastics. 

Regarding the alleged stagnation of 
the Christian apostolate in France, may 
I submit official figures for the missions, 
retreats, etc., given by the Missionary 
Band (42 Fathers) of just one Religious 
Congregation (the Northern Province 
of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate) 
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between January | and Easter, 1951) 


Missions (two to three weeks)..... 96 
Paschal Retreats (lasting from four 
days to three weeks)........... 26 
sh ie PANE aes Ge si 6 
*Adorations”’ (corresponding to our 
Forty Hours’ Devotion)... ..... l4 


A total of 142 Missions, Retreats, etc., 
given by just one of the numerous Re- 
ligious Congregations in about three 
months! [ may mention that the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate have 125 
scholastics in the seminary of their 
Northern Province at the present time 
(1951). 

For the general situation of the 
Church in France it is difficult to obtain 
complete statistics at a distance of 3000 
miles. However, even such statistics as 
are available will supply a truer picture 
of actual conditions than that afforded 
by Father Hunt’s casual observations 
and inquiries. For example, readers of 
Father Hunt’s article will be undoubt- 
edly amazed to learn that there are still 
sections in) France where no public 
school has been ever established because 
no parents would send their children to 
such a school. Here then are the avail- 
able statistics for a large number of 
French dioceses and counties. Despite 
their incompleteness in detail, these 
statistics will supply factual evidence 
that Catholicism in France is far from 
moribund. Unless specifically stated 
otherwise, all the schools mentioned in 
these statistics are Catholic. 

Mende (Diocese): Population 80,000; 

100 primary schools with 5565 pupils; 

3 colleges conducted by priests with 

more than 100 pupils each; a major 
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seminary; 8 academies for girls; 2 
special schools for girls; 1 farming 
school; 3 schools for apprentices. 
All teachers are Religious. 

Grenoble (Diocese): 196 primary 
schools, 7 technical schools, and 30 
colleges, with a total of 16,905 stu- 
dents. 

Amiens (Diocese): 90 primary schools 
with 7500 pupils. 

Arras (Diocese): 38 schools for boys 
with 3512 pupils; 145 schools for 
girls with 14,240 pupils. 

Bayeux (Diocese): 80 schools with 
6239 pupils. 

Belley (Diocese): 90 schools with 9000 
pupils. 

Laval (Diecese): 257 schools’ with 
15,213 pupils 

Séez (Diocese): 100 schools with 7355 
pupils. 

Viviers (Diocese): About 
Catholics; 325 schools. 

Rodez (Diocese): 20 high schools with 
3044 pupils; 337 primary schools with 
16,074 pupils; a Catholic school for 
the training of teachers; 12 technical 
schools; 1 agricultural school; 2 
schools for apprentices. Totals for 
all schools: 1189 teachers and 20,097 
pupils. 

Paris (Diocese): 267 primary schools 
in 222 parishes with over 50,000 
pupils. 

Lille (Diocese): 356 schools with 1811 
teachers and 46,641 pupils. 

Reims (Diocese): 46 primary schools 
with 4728 pupils. 

Besangon (Diocese): 104 primary 
schools with 373 teachers and 8303 
pupils; 1 college; 7 technical schools; 
14 high schools; 13 agricultural 
schools for girls. Total: 144 schools 
with 676 teachers and 11,552 pupils. 

Tours (Diocese): 100 primary schools 
with 6155 pupils. 

Bayonne (Diocese): 146 schools with 
10,900 pupils. 


200,000 


Loire Inférieure (County): 26 parishes 
with no public school because no child- 
ren are sent lo such a school: 29 par- 
ishes in which the public schools have 
only one lo five pupils in attendance: 88 
parishes in which the Catholic schools 
have ten times as many pupils as the 
public schools. 

Vendée (province): 483 schools. 

Anjou (province): 522 schools. 

Vienne (Diocese): 118 schools. 

Deux Sévres (Diocese): 200 schools. 

La Sarthe (Diocese): 118 schools. 

Charente Maritime (Diocese): 45 
schools. 

Ile et Vilaine (County): 562 primary 
schools with 47,000 pupils, taught by 
152 priests, 178 Brothers, 636 Sisters 
and 541 laymen. 23 localities have no 
public school. 

Cotes du Nord (County): 350 primary 
schools attended by 40% of the child- 
ren, with 1100 teachers, which include 
80 priests, 350 lay teachers, and 670 
Sisters and Brothers. 

Finistére (County): 339 primary 
schools with 50,000 pupils (47% of 
total attendance), and 1586 teachers. 

Morbihan (County): 505 schools with 
17,254 pupils. 


Tolals for All French Dioceses in 1950 


1,050,000 pupils in primary schools 
110,000 “  ‘ high schools 
320,000 “‘“  * technical schools 
24,000 * Catholic universities 


1,804,000 


Thus, almost 2,000,000 of the young 
people in France are receiving their 
education in Catholic schools. Could 
this happen in a country that was 90% 
pagan? 
Sincerely yours, 
A. JALBERT, O.M.I. 
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The Genius of de la Salle 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


=: JoHN Baptist DE LA SALLE’s 
work was a new departure in the his- 
tory of Catholic education. Not only 
did he give dignity and_ professional 
standing to the teacher of the children 
of the poor, through his careful prepara- 
tion of those who undertook the task 
of instructing these neglected waifs, 
but he organized and established an 
Order of men under his — spiritual 
guidance, who pledged their lives to the 
mission of teaching without personal 
recompense of a material nature. In 
the history of the Church, teaching had 
ever been a function of pastors. This 
phase of pastoral work, because of the 
pressure of administrative duties, was 
quite commonly delegated to others, 
and only too often to substitutes il- 
fitted for the work. His biographer 
justly claims that de la Salle did some- 
thing that had never been done before. 
“True, there had been many Religious 
Orders in the Church before his time; 
but not an Order of men devoted to 
teaching as the one essential work of 
“1 


their organization. 


POPULAR EDUCATION PREVALENT 

IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

De la Salle came into the field at a 
time when Claude Joly, Grand Chantre 
of Paris, was accused of employing in 
the schools of the capital a motley 
collection of “low pot-house keepers, 
second-hand shop proprietors, — silk 
weaver’s flunkeys, wig-makers, and 


' “The Story of St. John Baptist de la Salle” 
(La Salle Bureau, New York City, 1947). 
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marionette-string-pullers.” In quot- 
ing these words, Battersby notes? that 
lampooners were likely guilty of some 
exaggeration in describing the low 
estate of the teaching profession in 
France. The condition was not con- 
fined to France. If we consult con- 
temporary writers, we find that the 
children of the poor were no better off 
in the seventeenth and even in- the 


eighteenth century in England. “The; 


lack of competent) masters and mis- 
tresses upon whom rested the immedi- 
ate responsibility of disciplining the in- 
fant mind and character.” writes M. G. 
Jones (in “Phe Charity School Move- 
ment’), “handicapped charity school 
education, as it| handicapped all edu- 
cational efforts in the 18th century. .. 

Instruction in the elements was not a 
whole-time job, nor did it require 
specific qualifications. Soimetimes the 
work of teaching school was used as a 
means of providing old-age pensions to 
the aged and decayed.” In a speech 
to the House of Commons in 1847, 
Macaulay referred to schoolmasters as 
the “refuse of other callings—discarded 
servants, or ruined tradesmen; who 
cannot do a sum of three; who would 
not be able to write a common letter; 
who do not know whether the earth is a 
cube or a sphere, and cannot tell whether 
Jerusalem is in Asia or America; whom 
no gentleman would trust with the key 
of his cellar, and no tradesman would 


send on a message. 


“De la Salle.” By W.J. Battersby (Long- 
mans, London, 1949). 
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Every deserved tribute is extended to 
zealous parish priests who looked upon 
it as an essential duty to provide 
schools exclusively for the poor. These 
devoted shepherds met with well-nigh 
insuperable difficulties. The physical 
building and equipment required were 
the least of their difficulties. No quali- 
fied teachers were available, and, as 
we have seen in a previous article on de 
la Salle, the unfit pedagogues were 
oftentimes established in the work and 
resented even the efforts of the pastor 
to instruct his Many parish 
schools were begun only to be discon- 


own. 


tinued a short time later because of 


legal, economic, or academic difficulties. 


SERIOUS OBSTACLES ENCOUN- 


TERED BY DE LA SALLE 


St. John Baptist entered the field 
and he fared no better than his con- 
temporaries. Soon there came _ flood- 
ing in upon him the conviction that the 
work could not succeed without an en- 
dowment of consecrated lives. Only 
by this expedient would he be able to 
provide a supply of trained teachers for 
the prosecution of his enterprise. With 
the founding of his Institute and the 
opening of his schools for boys on an 
extensive scale, the movement in favor 
of popular education could take firm 
root, and grow and _ prosper. The 
Institute gave to the Catholic schools 
under their charge an adequate number 
of apostolic men of high idealism and 
noble purpose, of proved virtue and a 
yearning for souls, who came to their 
work only after thorough academic and 
professional training, supremely well 
fitted for the task that lay before them. 
The first pupils gathered in were in 
many instances of a very undesirable 
type, the sad products of the disorderly 
life that ebbed and flowed in the crooked 
streets of the great city. Many of 
them were unacquainted with parental 
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discipline and control, had spent much 
time amid evil influences and = con- 
tracted the bad habits of their street 
associates, and were without training in 
morals and religion. ““To change such 
lads into docile, studious, polite and 
devout pupils was not the work of a 
day. It was a task that required not 
only time, but much patience and a 
deep knowledge of human nature. In 
that almost impossible effort, St. de 
la Salle and his Brothers ultimately 
succeeded, but not until their nerves 
and their devotion had been sorely 
tried.”’* 

The change wrought in 
promising pupils could not but impress 
the citizens of Paris and the surround- 
ing towns in which the Brothers had 
They saw veritable 


these un- 


established schools. 
hoodlums converted in a very short 
space of time into well-mannered and 
self-respecting youths amenable to dis- 
cipline and sincerely devout in the prac- 
tice of their religion. The Brothers 
attracted them to instructions daily, 
and succeeded in imparting to them a 
love of learning and a desire to become 
learned or at least fitted for a useful 
life. 

De la Salle ruled out corporal pun- 
ishment; flogging, common elsewhere, 
must never take place in the schools of 
the Brothers. His teachers were 
trained to recognize the noble instincts 
in every human soul, to win through 
love rather than repress through fear. 
We can well suppose that many sturdy 


Brothers thought harsher measures 
called for at times, but their head 


teacher forbade corporal punishment in 
terms that admitted of no exception. 
The teacher must always be the gentle- 
man himself and win his disciples to 
imitate his own gentle and courteous 


§*The Story of St. John Baptist de la 
Salle,” p. 82. 
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Seeing the beauty and the 
power of which the Creator made each 


Inanners. 


human soul capable, the teacher sought 


to put every pupil into possession of 


that beauty and that power. Good 
order in class and gentlemanly conduct 


everywhere were the result. 


DE LA SALLE MADE RELIGION THE 
CORE OF CURRICULUM 


The holy founder knew that all this 
could not be effected without religion 
as the center of educational life, the 
core of the curriculum. His teachers 
had learned to center human life in God, 
and they trained their disciples to give 
first place in their thinking to God and 
His law. Frequently the class paused 
for a moment in their work and silently 
made a brief act of adoration. The 
very atmosphere of the classroom, with 
its crucifix and its holy pictures, in- 
spired holy thoughts and religious liv- 
ing. Instructions on the life of Our 
Lord and on the truths of faith brought 
all to love righteousness and to practise 
virtue. In a word, the plastic mind of 
youth under right guidance was won to 
Christ, and came to look upon religion 
When he 
his classic tribute to teachers in his 
Encyclical, “Christian Education — of 
Youth,” was our Holy Father Pius XI 
perchance meditating on St. John Bap- 
tist de la Salle? 
the result not so much of good methods 


as a way of life. wrote 


“Perfect schools are 


as of good teachers, teachers who are 
thoroughly prepared and well-grounded 
in the matter they have to teach; who 
possess the intellectual and moral quali- 
fications required by their important 
office; who cherish a pure and_ holy 
love for the youths confided to them, 
because they love Jesus Christ and His 
Church, of which these are the children 
of predilection; and who have therefore 
sincerely at heart the 
family and country.” 


true good of 
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In two important particulars, writes 
Battersby, de la Salle departed from 
the traditional system of his day: in the 
adoption of the “Simultaneous Method” 


of teaching and in the adoption of 


French instead of Latin as a reading 


method. The simultaneous or class 
method is now in use in schools all over 
the world. 
education is surprised to learn that any 
In the 


use of this method pupils are graded 


other method was ever used. 


according to their capacity, and those 
of equal attainments are put in the 
same class, where they are given the 
same textbooks and required to follow 
the same lesson under one and the same 
teacher. 


EARLIER USERS OF THE SIMUL- 

TANEOUS METHOD 

It is not claimed that de la Salle was 
the inventor of the method or even the 
first to use it. St. Peter Fourier 
(1565-1640), a far-seeing educator who 
anticipated more than one of our mod- 
ern educational improvements, was one 
of the first to apply some of the princi- 
ples of the simultaneous method. In 
his instructions to teachers he lays down 
a procedure that gives us for the first 
time a clear statement of the simul- 
taneous principle. But in some of his 
practice and in other parts of his writ- 
ings, he seems to lose sight of the 
principle and calls for procedures that 
belong rather to the individual method. 
Comenius (1592-1674) anticipated de la 
Salle’s use of the simultaneous method 
in requiring the teacher to instruct his 
pupils semel ef omnes simul, “all to- 
gether at one and the same time.” 
Msgr. de Nesmond (1629-1715) was 
another pioneer who divided the class 
into four or five groups, each having 
the same book, “in order that all the 
children of the same group or bench 
may receive the same lesson, and when 


The beginning student of 
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one begins to read, the others are to 
read in a low voice at the same time.” 
About 1674 Charles Démia, of Lyons, 
adopted de Nesmond’s method, giving 
the same reading book to each group 
and requiring that each pupil follow the 
words that were being read. Even 
the anonymous author of “Avis touch- 
ant les Petites Ecoles” proposes “a 
method by which a large number of 
pupils might be taught, by one teacher, 
one book, and one voice; . so that 
each pupil would thereby possess his 
teacher wholly and entirely, and occupy 
all his care, all his time, and all his 
attention, as if he were the only pupil.”’ 
It is likely that de la Salle visited class- 
rooms taught by the Canonesses of 
Notre Dame, who were probably follow- 
ing, in some respect at least, the 
simultaneous method recommended by 
their founder, St. Peter Fourier. 

Though others besides de la Salle 
discerned the method’s value, and 
even partially applied its essential 
principles long before, the founder of 
the Christian schools made it live in his 
Institute. “It was de la Salle,” de- 
clares Allain, ““who began to substitute 
the simultaneous method for the in- 
dividual because he was among the 
first to realize the immense advantages 
of it from the point of view of large 
numbers of children in a school and the 
economy of teaching staff.”4 In a 
measure this new method was the child 
of expediency, for the Brothers could 
not possibly give individual instruction 
to the large number of boys who flocked 
into their classes. Thus enforced, de 
la Salle popularized a method which 
has since become universal. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION PAID TO IN- 
DIVIDUAL PUPIL 


We must not think that the teaching 
4“L’Instruction Primaire en France’”’ (Paris, 


1881), p. 156. 
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Brothers were permitted to forget the 
individual in the group. De la Salle 
was not blind to the hazards of the 
simultaneous method, and we read in 
his **Meditations” many bits of advice 
that presuppose careful attention of 
the teacher to the individual. “To 
know their pupils and to discern the 
right way to lead them, is one of the 
principal duties of those entrusted with 
the instruction of youth. Some require 
much patience; others need to be 
goaded on. It is necessary to punish 
and reprehend some, whereas others 
need to be continually watched lest 
they should wander and perish.” [is 
book on “The Conduct of Schools” 
lays upon the teacher the duty of draw- 
ing up a record of the pupils in his class, 
giving the most detailed information 
for filing in the school records and for 
guidance of subsequent teachers of the 
child. He weighed carefully the ad- 
vantages against the disadvantages of 
the new method, and his decision to 
have his teachers make use of his care- 
fully refined interpretation of the simul- 
taneous method is one notable mark of 
his genius as an educator. 

We find a second note of his educa- 
tional vision in his substitution of the 
vernacular for Latin as a tool of in- 
struction. The vernaculars of Europe 
were not held in high repute in his day. 
The Latin language was then, as for 
many centuries before his time, the 
language of learned men. It was the 
custom of his day to put a child to read 
Latin before teaching him to read in his 
mother tongue. Latin with its phonetic 
spelling was easier for the child to read, 
we are told by those who favored it. 
If a writer wished his books to be read 
by the learned in Italy, France, Spain, 
and England, he knew that he must 
use the Latin language. Learned men 
looked upon the languages of the people 
with something akin to contempt. 
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Dante was advised against writing his 
masterpiece in the vulgar Italian lan- 
guage. He persevered in his plan of 
writing in Italian, and gave a distinct 
literature to the world. 

Gradually a change was coming over 
the world; vernaculars were taking 
the place of the learned Latin. The 
day was fast coming when every edu- 
cated man must be able to use his 
native tongue with ease, correctness, 
and precision. The logical mind of de 
la Salle saw through the folly of teach- 
ing the little French boy to read and 
write, not his native tongue, but Latin. 
Latin was of little or no use to the 
average poor pupil who could spend 
only a few years in school, and the dif- 
ficulty of learning the little Latin they 
were able to master made it impossible 
for them to develop mastery of their 
mother tongue. They knew no more 
French than if they had not gone to 
school at all. 


DE LA SALLE MADE VERNACULAR 

BASIS OF INSTRUCTION 

De la Salle placed French in a posi- 
tion of honor by insisting that his 
schools should use it exclusively, and 
he absolutely forbade the teaching of 
Latin in the Brothers’ schools. The 
children of the poor needed a thorough 
and practical knowledge of the language 
of the country. His schools were es- 
tablished to teach the children of the 
people, the common people who had 
little opportunity for higher learning; 
it was right and proper that these 
schools should teach the language of 
the people. Brother Constantius tells 
us that de la Salle, in making the vernac- 
ular the basis of all instruction, ap- 
pealed to the intelligence of the child, 
prepared the way for the study of na- 
tional literature, and opened up to the 
grown man those avenues of real 
knowledge and delight that had hitherto 


OV 


been closed against the eager multitude, 
With true scientific insight he per- 
ceived the absurdity of retaining Latin 
texts to teach the art of reading. Others 
elsewhere perceived the same absurdity, 
but to de la Salle belongs the distinction 
of giving a magnificent impetus to the 


study and the spread of vernacular 
French. “‘England had to wait another 


generation,” writes Battersby, “before 
the same thing was done on an ap- 
preciable scale in the charity schools. . . . 
In his (de la Salle’s) own time the teach- 
ing of the vernacular and the adoption 
of the simultaneous method served to 
differentiate his poor schools from every 
other in the most radical manner.” 


TIMELY EDUCATIONAL RULES IN- 
TRODUCED BY DE LA SALLE 


The special teaching method elabo- 
rated by de la Salle is set out in “The 
Conduct of Schools.” 
a manual of practical pedagogy, em- 
bodies the principles and theories that 
give distinction to the work of de la 
Salle. Of this handbook of 
Matthew Arnold said: 
the same subject have little improved 
the precepts, while they entirely lacked 
the unction.” 


This one volume, 


method 
‘Later works on 


It was de la Salle’s pur- 
pose to give in concise form practical 
rules for teaching, the chief of which 
rules may be summarized as follows: 

(a) The teacher determines the relative 
intelligence of every pupil in his class. 
We have new and improved techniques 
of measuring intelligence to-day; de la 
Salle realized the importance to the 
teacher of determining the pupil's 
native gifts. In many passages of his 
writings he .emphasizes that pupils 
differ one from another, that each one 
must be treated individually in accord 
with his capacity, and that the same 
result is not to be expected of all. 

(b) The teacher adapts his language 
and explanations to the capacity of his 
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THE GENIUS OF DE LA SALLE 


class, and is careful never lo neglect the 
duller pupils. Here is another tech- 
nique that is sometimes considered dis- 
tinctly modern. De la Salle stressed 
the imperative duty of the teacher in 
bringing every pupil to understand 
every word used, He warned often 
against the hazard of overlooking or 
even ignoring the duller pupils. He 
advocated that they be handled in a 
separate group—we call this homogene- 
ous grouping to-day—but he would 
not permit that they be tieglected. 

(c) The teacher makes sure that the 
pupils know the meaning of the words 
they employ. This somewhat similar 
principle guards the teacher against 
the hazard inherent in the simultane- 
ous method, of pupils using words of 
which they have no clear concept, in 
parrot-like fashion. The pupil makes 
the word his own only when he under- 
stands its meaning. Modern emphasis 
on using words meaningfully is but a rep- 
etition of a principle of de la Salle. 

(d) The teacher advances from the 
simple to the complex, from the easy to 
lhe difficult. This is a commonly ae- 
cepted principle that many educational 
methods have adopted. 
mere common sense, it is difficult to 
understand why it is more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. 

(e) The teacher makes it a_ special 
point to insist greally on the elementary 
part of each subject; not to advance until 
the pupils are well grounded on what 
goes before. De la Salle understood 
that the human mind cannot advance 
to the higher reaches of any subject 
until the fundamentals are mastered. 
Frequent havoc is wrought in the prog- 
ress of pupils through the unfounded 
assumption that pupils have mastered 
previous phases of a subject merely be- 
cause these have been presented by the 
teacher. The teacher has great need 
to check that every pupil, especially 


A finding of 


the slower pupil, has sufficient grasp of 
previously presented material. 

(f) To state but few principles at a 
lime, bul to explain them well. One 
principle thoroughly expounded and ab- 
sorbed by the pupil contributes to his 
mental growth. If he is given time to 
grow and to mature, he will better 
grasp the material that lies ahead. 
The mere presentation of a mass of 
principles or of subject-matter does not 
insure absorption and maturation. 

(g) To speak much to the eyes of the 
pupils, making use of the blackboard. 
This simple principle, older than re- 
corded history, is frequently lost sight 
of. ‘The present stress on visual educa- 
lion is a return to sound pedagogy. 
The Church never lost sight of the value 
of an appeal to the senses. In due pro- 
portion, each item of her liturgy con- 
veys a lesson through eye and ear to the 
highest faculties of the soul. In the 
Catacombs, in the magnificent stained 
glass of the Middle Ages, and in the 
whole history of the Church’s educa- 
tional work, we see her reliance on 
visual education. 

(h) To prepare every lesson carefully. 
De la Salle not only expounded the 
principles of his method, but he taught 
his young teachers how to apply these 
principles to the lesson in hand. Care- 
ful lesson planning puts system into 
teaching procedure and enables even 
the less gifted teacher to teach effec- 
tively. 

(i) To place no faulty models or 
slandards before the pupils: always to 
speak to them in a sensible manner, ex- 
pressing oneself in correct language, and 
with clearness and precision. Faulty 
models or standards hinder the mental 
development of the pupil and create 
confusion in his mind. De la Salle 
rightly stresses the teacher’s use of cor- 
inevitably the pupil 
The accuracy of 


rect. language; 
imitates the teacher. 
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one’s thinking is profoundly conditioned 
by the exactness of one’s vocabulary. 
For this reason the teacher will employ 
none but exact definitions. 


(j) To asserl nothing without being 
positively certain of its truth, especially 
as regards facts, definitions, or principles. 
If the pupil finds that the teacher has 
little respect for the truth of his state- 
ments and little regard for the accuracy 
of facts, definitions, and principles, he 
soon loses confidence in his guidance. 


(k) To make frequent use of the system 
of question and answer. The catecheti- 
cal method has the great merit of dis- 
covering gaps in achievement. The 
diagnosis thus effected leads on to 
proper remedial measures. The simple 
expedient of questions reveals to the 
teacher also whether the material offered 
is sufficient challenge to the brighter 
pupils. Frequently, wrong concepts are 
revealed in a pupil’s answers, and can 
be easily corrected. Only too often 
the teacher of very young pupils assumes 
that they know things which they do 
not know, or that they fully understand 
words of which they have no clear con- 
cept. 
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DE LA SALLE CONDUCTED FIRST 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 

De la Salle’s success in conducting 
training schools for his own teachers 
was so marked that he was drafted into 
the work of preparing secular teachers 
for their work in other schools. For 
many years, at Rheims and at Paris, 
he conducted the first normal schools 


for secular teachers in the history of 


education. His greatest achievement in 
this field of teacher training was, how- 
ever, the fine tradition of teacher ex- 
cellence that he fostered in his Institute, 
a tradition that has lived through cen- 
turies of labor, persecution, and re- 
In the Institute training school 
the young teachers learned the princi- 
ples upon which Christian scholarship 
is based, gradually increased their own 
stock of learning, and mastered the 
methods of imparting knowledge to 
others. They became the kind of 
teachers spoken of by Pope Pius XI 


verses. 





in the passage we have quoted—com- 
petent, morally good, and utterly de- 
voted to the instruction of youth for the 
love of Jesus Christ. St. John Baptist 
de la Salle worked to form good teachers 
that he might have good schools. 
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By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





An Eastern Priest Has Two 
Difficulties 


Questions: 
the Sisters’ School, two Masses are 
offered each day—at 6:30 a.m. (a Mass 
at which the Community of Nuns who 
teach at the school assist) and 7:30 a.m. 
(a Mass is offered at which the students 
of the school assist). Because of the 
two different communities, is it  per- 
mitted to say the Solemn Votive Mass 
of the Sacred Heart (Cogitaliones) on 
First Fridays at both of these Masses? 
What is the interpretation of that 
“unica?” 

(b) When the February issue of Tur 
Homimetic arrived, despite the em- 
bargo, I went through the usual mo- 
tions, and was brought up short by the 
heading, “The Wife Is the Sinner Here.” 
And here is the reason. 

In Ferreres, S.J., “Casus Consci- 
entiw,” Vol. Il (5th ed. Barcinone, 
1926), p. 652, §1279, proposes this case: 
Titius suo confessario manifestat, 
suam uxorem horrere conceptionem, 
quia incommoda partus periculosi valde 
reformidat. Quare ante copulam_ pes- 
sarium in fundo vagine introducit, ut 
postea illud auferat simul cum semine. 
TITUS pluries eam obiurgavit, sed 
uxor respondet se denegaturam perpetuo 
debitum, nisi ille hoc pacto copula uti 
velit ‘non enim, ait illa, teneor ad 
debitum reddendum cum mortis_ peri- 
culo.” Unde TITUS in_ periculo in- 
continentiz versetur, a confessario 
querit quomodo hac in re se gerere 
debeat. CLAUDIUS confessarius, om- 
nibus perpensis, dicit TITO, se posse 
debitum petere et reddere, quia tota 
malitia se tenet ex parte uxoris, non 
aliter ac potest uxor petere et reddere in 
onanismo per retractionem, quoties vir 
monitus persistere vult in suo pravo 
more agendi: copula enim in utroque 


oer 


casu recte fit et etiam post copulam 





(a) In the one chapel of 


finitam malum_ reparari potest, scl, 
semen, quod cum pessario extractum 
fuerit, iterum intra vaginam = intro- 
ducendo. HINC: Quer. An Claud- 
ius recte docuerit TITUM? 

“R. Negative, sed potius denunti- 
andus videtur. Nam in casu onanismus 
est intrinsece malus iam ab_ initio 
copula, quia omnia disposita sunt ad 
impediendam generationem: unde cop- 
ula iam ab initio perverse seu contra 
naturam fit.” 

AGREEING BUT WONDERING. 

Answers: (a) If the Sisters of the 
parish have their own semi-public 
chapel, they are entitled to a Votive 
Mass on the First Friday in view of the 
First Friday devotions had in the same 
chapel; so also is the church allowed the 
one Votive Mass on the same conditions, 
even if there were several well-attended 
Masses in the church. But where the 
Rubrics permit a Votive Mass there is 
no difficulty. Every Mass can be a 
Votive Mass then. 

(b) I wish to thank you for sending 
on that case of conscience taken from 
Ferreres, which violates the rule of prac- 
tice laid down by Cardinal Gasparri on 
this whole question of what constitutes ¢ 
marital act; and he gives this summing 
up in Volume I, §538, p. 329, after de- 
voting exactly thirty pages to the entire 
discussion of impotency and showing 
that from the practice of the Church it 
consists in practice as a more favorable 
opinion to marriage in a question that 
the Church has not defined formally. 
The late Cardinal mentions that his 
opponent, Antonelli, contended that 
there was no doubt of law on this matter 
at all; and yet the same Antonelli wrote 
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two hundred and forty pages trying to 
answer the arguments of his opponents. 
This is the paragraph (1933 edition): 


“Hane S. C. praxim Codex sequutus 
est. Hine in rel. can. 1068 $1 verbum 
impotentia certe comprehendit impoten- 
tiam ad copulam, sed de impotentia ad 
solam generationem nil dicit; additur §2 
de impedimento impolentie dubio qui 
inservit ad casus practice solvendos; 
tandem vera doctrina traditur in can. 
LO8L §2, sed licet sensus verborum: per 
se sit clarus, tamen nondum est authen- 
tica interpretatione definitus. Que cum 
ita sint, canonista possunt quidem in 
quaestione theoretica sententiam sequi, 
que eis magis arridet, sed SS. CC. RR., 
tribunalia omnia, Ordinarii, parochi, con- 
fessarii in solvendis casibus practicis sibi 
propositis praxim S.C.S. Officii sequi 
debent, quod magistri in scholis, hance 


materiam explicantes, docere et incul- 
care ne omittant. 


The above-cited author, Ferreres, 
seems to imitate Antonelli and to take 
for granted that, if there is penetration 
and semination on the part of the man 
and the uterus is closed either naturally 
or artificially, there is an unnatural act 
and that a woman having the uterus 
closed naturally would be impotent and 
‘therefore incapable of marriage. But 
the Church says the matter is still under 
dispute; and such woman must be pre- 
sumed to be potent. Accordingly, the 
man is not deprived of his conjugal 
rights if the woman against his pleadings 
persists in using a device to close the 
uterus; the man in that case is in a 
much better position than is the woman 
who allows the husband to have inter- 
course when she knows he is going to 
practise natural onanism, and these 
same theologians even allow her after 
she has done all the protesting she is 
morally bound to do, to prepare herself 
for this unfinished act on the part of the 
husband so it will be finished on her part 
before the husband sinfully interrupts 


the act. In practice the Church allows 
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a woman without ovaries and a woman 
without a uterus to marry, and her rule 
of practice so far is to presume the 
marriage valid until the time comes, if 
ever, when she is ready to declare that 
such woman is impotent and cannot 
marry at all. Then she will be bound 
to declare on principle that the woman 
who is actually beyond child-bearing 
age, and for a certainty in her case, is 
likewise incapable of marriage. 
mind that solution of the case of con- 


To my 


science flies right in the face of the rule of 
practice already laid down by Holy 
Mother Church for Tribunals, Ordi- 
naries, pastors and confessors in reference 
to declaring invalid marriage already 
contracted or that is likely to be con- 
tracted, where the woman is without 
ovaries or without a uterus, or where she 
is beyond the child-bearing age for a 
certainty. If such marriages are pre- 
sumptively valid, so is the act of the 
husband described in the case of con- 
science presumptively lawful; for the 
jurisprudence of the Church does not 
distinguish between artificial and nat- 
ural sterility; neither can the confessor 
dare to do so. Of course, this woman is 
artificially sterile as to the act in this 
case; so also is the woman without a 
uterus naturally sterile; and the same 
holds good for a woman with ovaries re- 
moved, or not given or certainly desic- 
cated. A confessor would be denounced 
who would dare follow the advice given 
in the above case of conscience. 


Flags Inside or Outside the 
Sanctuary 


Queslion: \Nitl you please let me know 
on what side of the church inside or out- 
side of the sanctuary the Papal and 
American flags are placed and the 
reason? Are we allowed to bless these 
flags at a special ceremony in the sane- 
tuary, as before High Mass? 

Pastor. 
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Answer: The flag etiquette for 
churches is this: the national flag is 
put at the front and right of the church, 
outside the sanctuary. Then the Papal 
flag, or church society banner, is put 
on the left. While the Gospel side is the 
side of honor; yet, the entire congrega- 
tion can be considered a marching body 
(part of the Church Militant), and 
therefore the flag is at their front and 
right. 

If the same flags are put inside 
the sanctuary (a thing seemingly less 
proper), then the American flag should 
be at the Gospel side of the sanctuary 
and the Papal flag at the Epistle side— 
the location being taken from the posi- 
tion of the priest preaching from the 
altar. 

But I think that, 
in a monastic or a seminary chapel 
where there are stalls, both flags should 
be kept outside the sanctuary and 
placed, as I mentioned, with the Ameri- 
can flag on the right and the Papal flag, 
if it is to be used, on the left. Nothing 
prevents the blessing of the two flags 


would except 


inside or outside the sanctuary at a 
ceremony. 
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Widow and Grass-Widow as to 


Property Rights 
Question: Bertha and Peter, both 
Catholics, are validly married. On the 


grounds of incompatibility, Peter ob- 
tains a divorce and later civilly marries 
Rita, also a Catholic. After some years 
both Peter and Rita want to be recon- 
ciled to the Church; so, Rita sues for 
divorce and petitions for alimony and a 
property setthkement. Whereupon, Ber- 
tha appeals to her pastor, claiming an 
equily in the property of Peter for her- 
self and for the child of her marriage 
with Peter. Bertha has never remarried. 

(1) May Rita in conscience sue for 
alimony and a property settlement? 

(2) Has Bertha a right in conscience 
to share in the property? 

(3) Has her child a right in conscience 
to a share in the property? 

PuzzLep Pastor. 

Answer: Peter and Rita, who are 
both Catholics, come to their senses, 
and Rita sues for alimony and a prop- 
erty settlement. And you want to know 
whether Rita has any such right, since 
before God she was not his valid wile; 
and also whether Bertha and her child 


have a right to share in the property of 


Peter. 
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I suppose the civil courts would allow 
Rita alimony and a property settlement, 
since in the eyes of the State she was 
the lawful wife. Whether or not she is 
entitled to this in conscience, is another 
question. Yet, the State has jurisdic- 
tion in the whole matter of property 
settlements, even in valid Christian 
marriages. Bertha also has a quasi- 
right, because the State gives it to her 
for alimony and a property settlement. 
Peter, if he follows his conscience, can- 
not marry again; and there may be a 
reconciliation with Bertha, and that 
will solve the problem. If there is no 
reconciliation, perhaps Bertha forfeited 
her right by not contesting the divorce 
suit, especially if she was the cause of 
the incompatibility. 

The civil wife has a probable right to 
the settlement; and the real wife does 
not seem to have a certain right to her 
share in the estate because of permitting 
the divorce. If she can sue civilly and 
make good her claim, it is hard to say 
that she is not justifiable in conscience. 


Is Mushroom Soup Forbidden 
on Meatless Days? 


Question: It has been brought to our 
attention that on most of the labels of 
cream of mushroom soup the list of con- 
tents includes “‘beef extract.” In many 
cases this is also true of clam chowder. 
What are we to tell individuals about 
the serving of these dishes on Friday? 

A CATHEDRAL Patesr. 





Answer: The whole point depends 
on the amount of beef extract in the 
prepared cream of mushroom soup; and 
I surmise it is only a very small part 
(perhaps not a twentieth part of the 
ingredients, if that much), and then the 
prepared soup itself is diluted with milk 
or water in an equal bulk. So, the same 
principle should apply as in cooking 
eggs with bacon grease, or other pork 
grease, on days of abstinence. There 
was a time in the history of the Church 
where butter was not permitted on fast 
days. Back in the fourteenth century, 
if [ remember aright, when the Cathe- 
dral at Bordeaux was building, con- 
tributors to the fund were granted by 
the Holy See permission to use butter 
in Lent. So, I would certainly hesitate 
to say that the mushroom soup in ques- 
tin is a meat dish in any real sense of 
the term. ° 


Should These Baptisms be 
Repeated? 


Question: A young priest at a hos- 
pital in the parish to which he was called 
baptized two babies, twins, because they 
were small and the mother was afraid 
that they might not live. 

Due to the circumstances, the priest 
was in a hurry, and was nervous and in- 
experienced. He was not especially 
careful in pronouncing the form loud 
pet A According to my knowledge of 
moral theology, in saying Office it is 
enough to form the sounds with the lips; 
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but in Mass the priest must speak the 
words, at least to himself. Whether the 
priest in this case of baptism spoke the 
words, or merely formed them with his 
lips, he can’t remember; he can’t con- 
vince himself one way or other. Should 
the baptisms be repeated conditionally? 

A Barrtep Priresr 


Outside of marriage, the 
form of a Sacrament has to be pro- 


{nswer: 


nounced in articulate language, not sign 
language; but it is one thing for language 
to be articulate, and another for it to be 
audible, even to the one using it. In the 
case inquired about, I feel that the 
young and excited priest in baptizing 
the twins really articulated the words of 
the form. I think that would be the 
conclusion arrived at by any theologian 
studying the case; but the same con- 
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clusion might not satisfy the baptizing 
priest, because very likely he has de- 
veloped a subsequent dubious conscience 
that does not affect his previous certain 
conscience, which there is every indica- 
tion he had at the time he baptized and 
until (in the words of an old [rish priest) 
he began “making difficulties for him- 
self.” However, [| think his present 
frame of mind would be justification 
enough to baptize the two children con- 
ditionally and secretly with ordinary 
water, and do nothing about changing 
the record that indicates the fact of 
baptism. The same priest is mentally 
so upset that now he is not a competent 
witness as to what he did, or as to what 
he did not do; therefore, the baptism 
seems to be doubtful. 
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Nature and Degrees of 
Christian Contemplation 


Father Garrigou-Lagrange has be- 
come widely known in recent years, 
thanks to the patient work of trans- 
lators who have made his books avail- 
As the emi-- 
nent Dominican theologian has been 


able to English readers. 


among the foremost exponents of the 
Thomistic school, his books demand 
and deserve the attention of the grow- 
ing number of Americans whose inter- 
est in European Catholic thought has 
increased considerably, notably in’ the 
past few years. 

This volume (No. 11) completes the 
translation of “L’ Amour de Dieu et la 
Croix de Jesus,” and. together with 
“The Three Ages of the Interior Life” 
and “Christian Perfection and Con- 
templation.” represents the scholarly 
interest of Father Garrigou-Lagrange in 
mystical theology.! 

The Thomistic thesis that “the trans- 
forming union (with God) seems like 
the normal result of the abiding presence 
of the Blessed Trinity in a really puri- 
fied soul” (p. 220) runs through the 
entire book (cfr. pp. 48, 199, 221, 228 
267). With that as a sort of theme, 
the author treats in turn the purifica- 
tion of the senses and the purification 
of the soul, and the degrees of con- 
templation accompanying and follow- 
ing on each of these stages. The part 
played by the Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
in the mystical life, especially their réle 


' The Love of God and the Cross of Jesus. 
By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. (B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 





in the attainment of experimental 
knowledge of God, which, in different 
degrees, is bound up with the two stages 
of purification, is sensitively analyzed 
and harmonized with the testimonies 
of both St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross. 

An essential and schematic treatment 
of the nature of experimental knowledge 
would have fitted in well a propos of 
the Gifts and the purifications necessary 
to receive experimental knowledge of 
God. Although spiritual and theo- 
logical reasons are adduced for the 
necessity of such purifications, it would 
have been helpful to show the more 
basic, humbler, philosophical reasons. 
That such a treatment is not included 
will serve somewhat to disconcert the 
reader who is not already familiar with 
the nature of connatural knowledge. 

A long and, within the context of 
the book, unnecessary chapter is in- 
tended to show that “the spirituality 
of St. Alphonsus in no way runs counter 
to the doctrine here set forth” (that 
there is an organic, “natural,” connec- 
tion between the ascetical life and the 
mystical life, p. 266). 

About a third of the book is given to 
spiritual reading. It 
dogma on the Blessed Mother, St. 
Joseph, Holy Vass and the Priesthood, 
Impeccability, and the Kingship of 
Christ. Considerations for the Way 
of the Cross are also included.  Al- 
though not so successfully as Father 
Joret, O.P., the author does give a cer- 


presents — solid 


tain treatment of these truths as the 
exemplars of Catholic spirituality. 
The lack of emphasis on the liturgy 
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as source and participation in it as 
means of Catholic spiritual develop- 
ment is noticeable. Although treat- 
ment is given to the Mass and the 
necessity of the Catholic’s uniting his 
sacrifice to that of Christ, there is 
hardly mention of the Mass as _ the 
Sacrifice of the Mystical Body which, as 
a dogma, should be also the exemplar of 
Catholic life. It can only be hoped 
that some time a clarity of perception 
like that of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s 
will be brought fully to bear on the 
fact and implications of the Mass as 
the Sacrifice of the Church. 

It is only fair to remind the reader 
of the criticism given to various aspects 
of the spiritual doctrine of Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange, especially his teach- 
ing on the Gifts.2 Though the criticism 
will probably appear valid to some, the 
spiritual doctrine of Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange remains that of a great theo- 
logian long representative of the tradi- 
tional Thomistic school, and can there- 
fore be highly recommended. 

America is awakening to the neces- 
Thanks to this 
translation, we have now 


sity of contemplation. 
excellent 
available in English one of the greatest 
modern works on that subject. 

Ropert FE. CampsBe i, M.M. 


Man and the State 


We are living in a pragmatic and secu- 
larist age, where actions are judged 
neither on a moral basis nor on their con- 
formity to the natural law, but largely 
on a practical workability predicated on 
results. It is this utilitarian pragmatism 


21 Cfr. G. Augustine Ellard, S.J., “The Three 
Ages of the Interior Life,” in Review for Relig- 
ious (November 15, 1949): answer by Dominic 
Hughes, O.P., “Works of God Manifest,’’ in 
the same review (March 15, 1950); also Father 
Ellard’s reply to Father Hughes in the same 
number. 
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which gave rise to Fascism, Nazism, and 
Communism. These systems are be- 
lieved good by many solely because they 
met with success. Morality has no place 
in such systems, because to them moral- 
ity is weakness and weakness spells de- 
feat. The end is the only thing that 
counts, and the means placed to achieve 
that end are judged solely by the degree 
to which the end has been accomplished. 

There has always been bad _ political 
thinking in the world, just as there has 
always been sin. But the unfortunate 
part of the thinking that created the fas- 
cistic monsters of our own generation is 
that this thinking has permeated into 
the body politic of the democratic na- 
tions, and polluted the political blood 
stream of the democratic peoples. The 
results of this defilement can be found in 
some democratic products: Hiss, Fuchs, 
the Rosenbergs, and many others. And 
for every Hiss who acted, there were an- 
other hundred who believed. The mi- 
rage of the end justifying the means seems 
quite logical to the non-Scholastic mind. 
And despite all the education of Hiss and 
Fuchs and the others, no training had 
equipped them to dispel the mirage. 
They became the logical results of prag- 
matism. Because this is an unspecula- 
tive age, those whose instincts, innate 
sense, and conscience would turn them 
from fascism are bereft of a philosophy 
or the means of achieving a philosophy. 
They 


accept ideas but do not develop them. 


They can only deal with facts. 


While the people of the democratic world 
as a Whole believe in democracy, all too 


often they have no rationalization of 
their beliefs, and no clear concept of 


what the very word “democracy” means. 
And if the people as a whole lack this 
philosophy, the leaders of the people, 
who are by, of and from the people, do 
not rise above their source. 

It is of considerable import, then, that 
so distinguished a scholar as Jacques 
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Maritain has set down the basic prin- 
ciples underlying democracy in his new 
book, ““Man and the State.””! Here is a 
book for our times that only Maritain 


could write. Here is the reason for de- 


mocracy, the logic behind democracy, and 
the importance of democracy analyzed by 
Scholastic techniques. — Here is principle 
drawn from principle, forming a care- 
fully fashioned pyramid, leading to only 


one conclusion. Here is a master hold- 


ing up to the strong light of reason 
political philosophies opposed to de- 
mocracy, and when he does so the flaws 
and defects become immediately appar- 
ent. Here, too, is the answer for the 
minds pondering the problem of end and 
means. Here isa book for every thinking 
man—a “must” book for legislators and 


serious citizens. Here is a credo and a 


justification of the democratic way of 


' Man and the State. By Jacques Maritain 
(University of Chicago Press; pages 219.) 
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life. Here is a testament which gives 
the rational basis for our beliefs, and the 
causes which should be behind our polit- 
ical acts. 


In true Scholastic fashion, M. Mari- 
tain lays the foundation for his argu- 
ments by defining his terms: the people, 
the Slate, the body politic, sovereignty, 
Community, Sociely, aud so on. At the 
same time he makes the proper distinc- 
tions between these terms. He dispels 
the confusion which exists in our politi- 
cal thinking because these terms are not 
defined and distinguished. He specifies 
the duties and obligations of the State, 
pointing out that the concrete function 
is to ensure legal order and the enforce- 
ment of the law, cautioning that the 
State is not the law, warning that the 
State should not seek power to grow be- 
yond its own limits. “Power tends to 
increase power,” declares Maritain, “the 
power machine tends ceaselessly to ex- 
tend itself; the supreme legal and ad- 
ministrative tends towards 
bureaucratic self-sufficiency; it would 


machine 


like to consider itself an end, not a 
means.” 


Perhaps the most important chapter 
in the book is the one on the rights of 
man. In this chapter Professor Mari- 
tain posits the reasons for human rights. 
Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject, he takes great pains to lay a sound 
philosophical basis for the acceptance of 
the natural law. Only then does he 
feel justified in going forward to discuss 
the nature of human rights in general 
and in particular. He gives his own 
beliefs, but makes the pertinent observa- 
“The question of rights of man 
brings into play the whole system of 
moral and metaphysical certainties to 
which each individual subscribes. As 


tion: 


long as there is no unity of faith or 
unity of philosophy in the minds of men, 
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the interpretations and justifications will 
be in mutual conflict.” Maritain’s de- 
velopment is logical, but that logic has a 
starting place in faith. And the gift of 
faith is as necessary for a sound political 
philosophy as it is for a sound religious 


philosophy. Without putting it in so 
many words, Maritain suggests that 


man’s purpose on earth is to know, love 
And until men know, 
love and serve the same God in the same 


and serve God. 


way, there will never be full agreement 
on a political philosophy. The duty of 
the State is to help man attain this pri- 
mary end, and until the body politic 
becomes agreed on that end, the State 
will be hampered in fulfilling this func- 
tion. The implications have tremen- 
dous missionary applications. 

ln another chapter of the book a 
searching analysis is made of the demo- 
cratic charter, with particular attention 
to the need and mode of education in it. 
The practical conclusions of this chapter 
The book’s de- 


velopment logically leads to a considera- 


are almost limitless. 
tion of the possibility of a world govern- 


ment. The problem of world govern- 
ment, the author concludes, is simply 
and basically a problem of whether or 
not the people really want lasting peace. 
Lasting peace is simply a problem of 
peace, because unless we work for peace 
we face the alternative——a serious risk of 
total destruction. 


One of the most controversial chapters 


in the book for Americans is called 
“Church and State.” Here Maritain 


figuratively rolls up his sleeves and at- 
tacks those who for the sake of religious 
truths would establish a reign of civil in- 
tolerance, and those who for the sake of 
civil tolerance would make the Church 
live in total and absolute isolationism. 
Although the book was entirely pub- 
lished under non-Catholic auspices, Mar- 
itain makes it patently clear that, when 
he speaks of “the Church,” he means the 
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tions devoted to the consideration ‘of the 
ordinary of the day.’ ‘the necessary vir- 
tues to be exercised every day,’ and ‘pre- 
servatives and remedies against sin.’ 
This portion of the book . . . is in effect 
a miniature treatise on the spiritual 
life.” Canon Burton, Orate Fratres 
$1.75 
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By J. Lewis May 


Cardinal Newman, the great) Oratorian, 
has been the subject of many biographies, 
studies and appreciations. The present 
work differs from the usual biography 
which merely records dates and names 
and facts. The author “has succeeded in 
capturing the spiritual essence of Car- 
dinal Newman in a simple structure of 
words. His book, therefore, not only in- 
forms: it illuminates. With a style whose 
lucid perfection is cousin to the urbanity 
of Newman’s, he has presented this 
ascetic, this visionary. . . . Delicate in- 
sight and skillful storytelling combine to 
show the means whereby he stored his 
mind and trained his faculties, the in- 
fluences that moulded his will and shaped 
his sympathies.” —-The Catholic Book- 
lover $3.25 
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He does not hide his 
yield his 


Catholic Church. 
Catholicism, nor 
ground. He observes that this particu- 
lar chapter is the result of twenty- 
five years of meditation and writing. 
handles the 
twenty-five 
One para- 


does he 


The incisive way he 

subject proves that the 
years were apt preparation. 
graph (of many) is worth memorizing: 
“In the course of twenty centuries, by 
preaching the Gospel to the nations and 
by standing up to the flesh and blood 
powers in order to defend against them 
the liberties of the spirit, the Church has 
taught men freedom. Today the blind 
forces which for two hundred years as- 
saulted her in the name of freedom and 
of the human person deified, are at last 
dropping the mask. They appear as 
they are. They crave to enslave man. 
Present times, however miserable they 
may be, have the wherewithal to elate 
those who love the Church and love 
The historical situation they 
The great 


freedom. 
are facing is definitely clear. 
drama of the present day is the confron- 
tation of man with the totalitarian 
State, which is but the old spurious god 
of the lawless empire bending every- 
thing to his adoration. 
freedom and the cause of the Church are 
one in the defense of man.” 

“Man and the State” is a timely book 
on one of the most pertinent subjects 
facing us. Mr. Maritain has written 
many books on political philosophy: 
“True Humanism,” “The Rights of Man 
and Natural Law,” “The Things That 
Are Not Cesar’s,” “Freedom in the 
Modern World,” to mention but a few. 


But none of them have the impact of 


the present volume. Here is no book 
of platitudes, but one of fully substanti- 
ated precepts. Here is authority speak- 
ing and reasoning. Here is democracy 
on the attack. It behooves every in- 
telligent man to listen. “‘Man and the 
State” is not a book to be merely read. 
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The cause of 


It is a work to think on and act from. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, it is the 
most important book on political phi- 
losophy to be published in our times. 


AvBert Nevins, M.M. 


English and Irish 
Publications 


The publication by Douglas Hyde, 
former News Editor of the London 
Daily Worker, of his autobiography, un- 
der the title “I Believed,” has caused a 
first-rate sensation in the English liter- 
ary world. All the secular papers have 
written of it in glowing terms; some 
have devoted editorials to it; two dailies 
at least are serializing it. Even the 
Sunday Observer, which is traditionally 
unfavorable to Catholics, wrote in a spe- 
cial article that this book “is by far the 
most valuable account of British Com- 
munism and British Communists that 
has yet appeared in the thirty years of 
the Party’s existence.” 

In these pages, written in a lively, 
easy-to-read style, we find a ruthless 
exposure of the immorality, treachery, 
lying, cheating and cynicism of those 
who believe in nothing, human or di- 
vine, except their Communist “faith.” 
They are full of anecdotes, each with its 
grim moral and its implicit’ warning. 
They tell of the campaign led by the 
Communists to strengthen Soviet 
Russia, with a view to the destruction of 
Britain and the West; they expose the 
Red support for the International Bri- 
gade in Spain, and the “Second Front” 
crusade during World War II. They 
show, too, how the Communists put up 
a “front” ef clergymen, intellectuals, 
humanitarians, and other high-minded 
persons who have become their dupes. 

The extent of Communist influence is 
shown in all its seriousness, especially in 
the industrial world. One in four of the 
workers and a majority of the shop- 
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stewards in Napier’s aircraft factory 
were working (until 
Russia entered the war in 1941) for the 
defeat of their own country. 

Mr. Hyde tells how military infor- 
mation poured into Communist head- 
quarters during the war from the fac- 
tories, the forces and the Civil Service. 
He speaks with first-hand knowledge 
and from close personal experience. He 
tells of the violent switches of Daily 
Worker policy in servile obedience to di- 
rectives from Moscow, and he provides 
graphic character sketches of some of the 
leading “‘Party” personalities. He de- 
scribes, too, how Party members delib- 
erately flout bourgeois morality, with 
tragic and deplorable results for the 





party-members, 


women. 

Almost miraculously, the author 
avoids anything savoring of a “smear” 
campaign. He is always accurate, fair 
and good-humored, even when he ana- 
lyses, frankly and convincingly, how 
Communists’ minds and emotions work, 
and explains in detail the methods em- 
ployed by the Party in the many fields 
of its activity. 

A second fascinating book, of an en- 
tirely different type, is Hilda Graef’s 
study of “The Case of Therese Neu- 
mann,’ published by the Mercier Press, 
Cork. 


evidence concerning the stigmatic in 


The authoress examines all the 


painstaking detail; she has read every 
available work; she has been to Konners- 
reuth to Her 
conclusions are summed up as follows: 
“A supernatural origin of the phe- 
F nomena exhibited by Therese Neumann 
is not necessarily demanded by theevi- 
dence at our disposal which, admittedly, 


meet Therese herself. 


is not as complete, in many respects, as 
one might Rather 
affirm... that the greatest caution and 
circumspection ought to be exercised by 


desire. must we 


anyone who approaches this case with 









the intention of a serious investigation; 
for even if the stigmata and the other 
events be not considered mystical but 
charismatic gifts, the fact that they have 
appeared in connection with illnesses 
certified by the examining doctors as 
hysterical in nature and do not corre- 
spond with similar experiences in the 
history of the Church’s Saints would 
still justify a reasonable doubt.” 

In the course of this study, the reader 
will find himself gripped by the very 
thorough methods of the authoress in 
examining the nature of Therese’s illness, 
of the miraculous cures said to have 
been enjoyed by her, of her visions and 
voices, of the stigmatization and of her 
experiences of the Sacred Passion. Dr. 
D. de Poray-Madeyski, the medical 
authority of the Congregation of Rites, 
is the main authority used for the history 
and interpretation of Therese’s illnesses 
and cures, and he is frequently quoted in 
opposition to the work of Archbishop 
Teodorowicz, for which Miss Graef 
seems to have very little sympathy. 
Much new material has been gathered 
together, especially with the aid of the 
Rev. Professor Dr. Michael Waldmann, 
who lectures at Regensburg on mystical 
theology and parapsychology. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
that which tells of the relationship be- 
tween Therese and Fr. Naber, her direc- 
tor. There is little doubt that a strong 
telepathic relationship exists between 
them, which may be one of the explana- 
tions of many puzzling phenomena. 
Certainly there seem to be certain dis- 
crepancies between Fr. Naber’s conduct 
and that suggested by the great mystical 
writers, a departure from pattern that 
would itself be sufficient reason for the 
greatest circumspection in one’s ap- 
proach to any seemingly supernatural 
experiences, 


Francis J. RreLey. 
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(A) No. B11 Buttonless  Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


(C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock pein All Wool  *Correct 
* Age Down Back Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement fa. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 


Poptin 


Poplin 
Beit-on 


Button-on 





For Cassocks 


No. B10,Ea. No. B11,E 


$ 


14.00 


larger than standard sizes en n above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. . $8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 
full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
inch 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 

lightweight cotton. Santorized. Made 

extra full. 

Sizes Sizes 

22 in. - $3.75 28 in. - $5.50 

24 in. ... 435 30 in. ... 648 

26 in. ... 498 ae aca De 
34 i - 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Sungtions | can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 


listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 


No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
inch to 24 inch 


(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
$4.25 


Me atwol. cad 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 


B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B60 Same as No. BG! but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 


(K) No. B27 Altar Boy 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. 
18 to 24 inch 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 


Surplice. 
Sizes 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch 


D. B. HANSEN & 


2-8750 





